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O unite in a larger icilow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 


Relrorous Soctettes. 
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lhe coming church—the church universal— 

Vhose Temple shall be all space 

Whose Shrine shall be the good Heart— 

IVhose Creed shall be all Truth- 

IVhose Ritual shall be works of Love and usefulness— 

Vhose Profession of Faith shall be divine Life— 

And whose constant aspiration shall be to be perfect as 

God. ° 
THEODORE PARKER. 
oe 

We are able to give our readers this week the 
opening sermon at the Nashville Congress by Dr. 
Thomas, the welcome by Hon. Hermann Justi, and 
the response by the editor of THe New Unity. 
Advices just received from Nashville on the eve of 
the Congress, say: ‘‘ Everything is ready,for a 
yood Congress. Several of the speakers are 
already on the ground, twenty-four hours ahead of 
time.’’ 

The local papers contained in their Monday issue 
yenerous notice of the meetings and interviews with 
the officers. How much notice the people of the 
South will give it remains to be seen. There are 
indications that a considerable number of the laity 
are much interested, while most of the clergy are 
confessedly antagonistic. 

Later: A telegram just received, Wednesday 
morning, says: ‘‘ Full meeting last night, auspicious 
Opening notwithstanding rain.” 


These editorial notes are thrown off the last thing 
before the senior editor takes the train for Nash- 
ville. While the paper is passing through the press, 
the Program of the Congress, over which we have 
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worked so long, will be in process of realization. 
Last week the senior was in the city of Nashville to 
do the last things necessary to perfect the arrange- 
ment and to take part in the annual meeting of the 
American Humane Society, of which notice will be 
made elsewhere. The completed eight-page pro- 
gram, New Unity size, three thousand copies of 
which will be distributed for the seed they will 
scatter, quite independent of the convenience of 
those who attend the sessions, contains Mrs. Kate 
Tannatt Woods’ poem, ‘Unity in Diversity,” three 
pages of selected hymns for congregational uses, 
two pages of * Regrets and Comments,” besides the 
program, and the invitation and organization. It is 
unnecessary to anticipate. What reception we shall 
receive will soon be realized. That much work has 
been expended in the preparation is obvious. That 
great good has already been accomplished Tue 
New Unity at least will believe. The agitation and 
invitation, the correspondence and the criticism are 
some things already realized, and they cannot be 
discounted. They have already contributed more 
than we can tell toward the disintegration of the 
dogmatic spirit, the discounting of sectarian pride; 
they have encouraged the gropings for the more 
normal and natural lines of fellowship and sympa- 
thy. In short, the work already done in the inter- 
est of unification of elements that ought not to be 
discordant, is an achieved tact. It has been its 
own justification. On long lines or on short lines, 
the sequel, we believe, will justify the investment. 
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Robert Collyer is among his own in Chicago this 
week. The Editorial staff of THE New Unity will be 
off to Nashville before his last Sunday word in his 
pulpit is made public. The old ring is discov- 
erable in the interviews which the Sunday morning 
papers contained. In one of them he says: 


In my opinion the next twenty-five years will witness the 
greatest revival of vital religion the world has everseen. Or- 
thodoxy and the-so-called “liberal” church will come closer to- 
gether, and the result will be of lasting benefit to the cause of 
religion. Orthodoxy is becoming broader, perhaps even at 
the expense of orthodoxy itself, but both churches are work- 
ing to the same end, the glory of God and the salvation of man. 

The orthodoxy of twenty years agois vastly different from 
the orthodoxy of to-day,and each day the belief in eternal dam- 
nation and everlasting fire is becoming less. The churches 
are coming into closer relationship, and the time is not far 
away when we will all be in the same groove, and disputes 


- and controversies will be atan end. 


This is the old spirit of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference when Robert Collyer was a leader and in 
which it achieved its great work, not Unitarianzss 
but the unity of the spirit too great for any sect to 
monopolize. 
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The political struggle in the greater New York is 
one that rises into sublime proportions as the intel- 
ligent mind reflects upon it. The Citizen's Union 
is bending itself to the great task of lifting the pol- 
itics of this great dominion above party politics 
and applying to the same the principle which would 
control a wise man in the direction of his own 
affairs. Hon. Seth Low, president of Columbia 
College, is the candidate of this union. A bundle 
of printed matter lies before us issued by the or- 
ganization. It includes President Low’s letter of 
acceptance, a study of public baths and lavatories, 
of clean streets, public schools, tenement houses, 
the city’s poor, etc. Accompanying these is an in- 
teresting colored map showing the greater New 
York, which on the first of January, 1898, will have 
its five boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Queens and Richmond. It will then be next to the 
largest city in the world. Its estimated population 
at that time will be 3,363,280, while the population 
of the entire country at the passage of the Declara- 
tion of Independence was only 2,750,000. This 
population is greater than that of most of the states 
of the Union. The appointing power of the new 
mayor will carry with it salaries amounting to five 
hundred thousand dollars per annum. Surely a 
sober task! Let the greater New York look well 
to its greatness. It has a magnificent opportunity 
at the coming election to make itself famous or in- 
famous as the case may be. 

| 

The following extract from Dr. Hirsch’s address 
at the dedication of the Public Library, Chicago, 
will be welcomed by our readers as another timely 
utterance of the message most needed in these clos- 
ing days of the century: 


Let us not forget that our America is no longer New Eng- 
land. It is indeed the new world. To the stream of its life 
all the rivers of Europe, and before Europe, of Asia, have 
contributed. Our history is the history of the world, Rome 
and Greece and Palestine and Babylon are the opening chap- 
ters of our Own national scroll, What Europe had wrought 
and brought to fruition before our Declaration of Independ- 
ence was written is our own. Even in colonial days, it was 
not England alone that had sent men and minds to this west- 
ern world. The Huguenots of France, the Germans that 
founded Germantown, the Spaniards who had begun to popu- 
late what is now our southern frontier—even the Swedes and 
Scandinavians—all these had made, through their representa- 
tive men and representatively sterling minds, parts of the new 
world their new home. And since the ocean has been sub- 
dued, and what for many years was a chasm of separation has 
become a bridge of union, Europe has sent to this country 
the richest treasures of its manhood and the deepest posses- 
sions of its mentality. 


Cosmopolitan sympathies are not incompatible with intense 
patriotism. In the public library indeed, the treasures of 
foreign lands and the pushing impulses of foreign thought 
are in place. Where they are not isin public political life. 
This edifice may symbolize thus the better view which will 
shut out from the political arena the cheap pandering to 
foreign prejudices, but which introduces into the broad life of 
intellect and soul of the American nation, the best that the 
whole world has called its own, 


This week the great observatory of the University 
of Chicago is to be dedicated at Geneva Lake, Wis. 
The exercises, commencing Monday afternoon, will 
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continue until Friday evening. It will bea four-day 
astronomical convention, at which papers will be 
read by leading astronomers of the country. The 
observatory itself is as complete as modern science 
and ingenuity can make it, and contains the largest 
telescope now in existence. It carries a forty-inch 
ylass that weighs a thousand pounds. It is a long 
road from this latest triumph in the-line of tele- 
scopes to the crude little instrument constructed by 
Galileo out of an old pipe taken from an old church 
organ which magnified three diameters, but even 
that enabled him to verify the predictions of Coper- 
nicus, and say: ‘‘I see the phases of Venus, which 
Copernicus declared must exist.” It has been a 
thorny road over which the astronomers have trav- 
eled; the story of Copernicus, Kepler, Tycho Brahe, 
Bruno, and Galileo is a sad one, but it has reached 
ylorious results. Poor Copernicus had been in his 
grave thirty years before any one dared to place asug- 
gestion of his work upon his tombstone lest the grave 
might be desecrated. Giordano Bruno, after six years 
of inhuman confinement in the prison of the Inquisi- 
tion, was burned alive at Ragmarket Square in 1600 
A.D., because he taught the plurality of worlds and 
the unity of the universe. Three hundred and 
eighty years later a bronze statue was erected on 
the same spot by the youths of the universities of 
Italy, and the inscription says: ‘‘ [his spot was con- 
secrated by the burning of Bruno.” The church 
feared the greater universe of Copernicus and his 
fellows because it seemed to dethrone man. Even Wes- 
ley thought such a belief had an atheistic tendency. 
It does rebuke the mountainous egotism of the so- 
called ‘‘ Christian scheme,’ which makes the whole 
universe center- around man, and would resolve all 
the realities of space into the mere postulates of the 
human mind; while on the other hand, the telescope 
has not only widened the vision, but deepened the 
solemnities of life. It has taught man the divine 
patience, and touched his soul with humility. May 
the great observatory at Lake Geneva not only 
make the investigators bold to face all the questions 
of mind, but may it inspire them with a new zeal for 
the quest, and demonstrate again that study releases 
us from the trammels of selfishness and carries us 
into the fellowship of the spirit. In this quest for 
truth men cease to bear the image of the animal 
from which they came, and they begin to assume 
the features of the angels which they are to become. 
By the power of thought men cease to be slaves, 
and rise to the dignity of free men. The shackles 
of superstition fall off, and the unfettered soul 


.revels in the boundless universe of truth, beauty, 


and love. 


The tragedy which occurred recently in the halls 


of the Meadville Theological School was one that 


shows to what tender issues and delicate complexity 


the intense life of this age carries the thoughtful. 
Frederick A. Eaton, a young man of precocious 
development, probably the youngest member of the 
school, had returned to enter upon his third year of 
study. He was a youth aglow with ideals, gifted 
with poetic power, looking hopefully forward. But 
in a moment when the lines were tangled, the over- 
sensitive wires crossed somewhere and he took his 
own life. Those who were at the Tower Hill Sum- 
mer School will remember his refined face and the 
questions that sprung from the informed mind and 
the eye that gleamed with literary and _ spiritual 
appreciation. Years ago he came under the ministry 
of Henry M. Simmons, now of Minneapolis, and 
his soul was warmed thereby with a desire for the 
ministry. Rev. W. I. Lawrence, Pastor of the 
Unitarian Church at Meadville, accompanied the 
body to the bereaved home of the parents at Lodi, 
Wis., and his friend and fellow-companion at Tower 
Hill, Rev. J. W. McCord, pastor of the Universalist 
Church at Lodi, joined witn Mr. Lawrence in the 
funeral service. Mr. McCord spoke tenderly of 
the esteem in which the young man was held by 
his associates, of the high themes that delighted 
him and the great hopes that centered in him. 
These Mr. Lawrence sketched in his funeral word. 
Two years ago there appeared among us at Meadville a 
young man, below the average age of those who gain admission 
to our theological school. We at once observed that he was 
neat, exact in speech, of perfect propriety in conduct, one 
with whom no error or indiscretion of act could be associated. 
We at once respected him as a young man of far more than 
usual ability and acquirements; we learned to value him for 
the deeper qualities of character and heart. For two years he 
studied, winning honors and respect. A third year he re- 
turned. All seemed well; his school hours and studies were 
pleasing to him, friends seemed unusually kind, his surround. 
ings were in every way agreeable, So was it up to eleven 
o’clock on September 24th. Five hours later he was dead. 
Sad as is the abrupt termination of so promising 
a career, the life is beautiful to contemplate, and 
the lives that were touched by it in passing have 
received an added touch of thoughtfulness, and the 
world a fresh accent of sanctity. Life has become 
more hallowed from such an acquaintance. No 
more fitting words to the memory of the young 
man we were learning to love can we. find than 
those penned by himself in a poem entitled ‘Is 
Life Worth Living?” printed ina local paper in con- 
nection with the notice of his death. May -the 
words carry consolation to the bereaved parents, 
as this brief note expresses the profound sympathy 
of the friends whom they know not, who at lower 
Hill, Meadville, and elsewhere, learned to love and 


expect much of Frederick Eaton. 


So when Ambition, like a troubled dream, 
Pride like a passing pageant, wealth and power, 
Like the swift meteors flashing through the night, 
Fade into chill oblivion, and there steals 

Over his tired soul that breathless sleep 

Which men name vaguely, with averted gaze 
And awed resolve—if even then his lips, 

Pale as the ashes of extinguished fires, 
Murmur, however faintly, “I have lived 

To love and to be loved!” let no hand write 
The sad word Failure on his brow. 
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What I Would Do if I Were Twenty 
Again.—Part V. 


1 would find my place and importance. With 
most persons, this is a process of half a life-time, 
a process of gradual and painful shrinkage. Youth 
cries, ‘“‘ The world is mine!’  Discouraged and 
abashed middle-age often apologizes, ‘‘ Excuse me 
for living.” 

Now, young man, young woman, what is your 
title to place and importance? You are only one 
among a great many million people on this little 
globe of ours; a great many million people who 
were all born young, and who will all some day be 
dead, like the countless millions gone before. And 
you are certainly just one of them. This sounds 
dreary? Well, it is dreary for a great many—be- 
cause they never get into the heart of life at all. 
And so they think the life of a leaf is just to dance 
gaily in the air and sunshine while it can, and then 
fall when it must; and they think the life of a man 
is to minister to himself while he lives, and then die 
when he has to. They do not think of how the 
leaf ministers to the life of the tree that bears it; 
nor of how man may minister to the life of the great 
tree of humanity that bears him. The leat is the 
tree in miniature—it has, in its veining, the trunk, 
branches, twigs, leaves again! Amid its countless 
companions, it works with the tree, for the tree,— 
sO we may say, the strength of the tree is the leaf, 
and the strength of the leaf is the tree. The leat 
that wont keep the law of the tree,—-dies, hangs on 
a while without knowing it is dead, and then a wind 
sweeps it down to where it belongs, while its mates 
still weave life out of the air and sunshine tor the 
mother tree. 

And the man is the miniature of humanity. He 
is an offshoot of the race, like the leat of the tree. 

If he does n’t find his place and his importance by 
reference to the common humanity, he may put on 
proud, gay colors of distinction and independence, 
but it’s like the prematurely colored leaf; it savors 
of death. He may hang on, not knowing he is 
dead, any more than the men and women Brown- 
ing speaks of as 
“Finished and finite clods, 


Untroubled by a spark.” 


But he is dead by just so much as he detaches him- 
self from the common human life and seeketh his 
own; and the first storm of life will reveal the fact. 

Some people admire an autumn-stricken leaf in 
June. But does any one admire a self-stricken man 
or woman? And does any one imagine he can drive 
a sharp bargain with the universe, and get any more 
out of life than his just dues? ‘‘ What wilt thou 
have?’ quoth God. ‘ Pay for it and take it.” If 
we get seeming place or possession or importance 
by any selfish means, it is like the brilliant distinc- 
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tion of the early-dying leaf; we have paid for it 
with so much out of our life—a sorry bargain in- 
deed! 

‘Is it not a reflection against Providence,” asks 
Mrs. Barbauld, ‘‘ that such and such a one, who isa 
mean, dirty fellow, should have amassed enough 
wealth to buy half a nation?” ‘By no means,’ 
the lady replies. ‘‘ He made himself a mean, dirty 
fellow to this very end. He sold his conscience, 
his honor, his manhood for it. And ‘do you envy 
him his bargain? ”’ 

Do you? 

Young people, try to find your place and impor- 
tance and your deserts, by reference to the whole 
of which you are a part. What can be your or my 
prodigious significance regarded separately and as 
seeking separation? How mean and unworthy it is, 
anyway! How few who do it but try to cover it 
up with some fine name or other. And yet we al 
know young people not yet able to care for them- 
selves, depending upon father and mother, having 
been brought up in the same nest with brothers and 
sisters,—-of whom that dreadful verse is n't wholly 
untrue: 

“Of all my father’s family, 
I love myself the best; 
If some one will take care of me, 
Ill bravely risk the rest.” 

If any young person is selfish and unloving in the 
home, what hope of him in the world? But how 
beautiful and noble and how prophetic of future 
good is youth when it remembers to honor the 
father and the mother, and to keep the golden rule 
with the brothers and sisters. 

I said a man is an epitome of humanity, and by 
just so much as he lives in give-and-take relations, 
he shares all the life and the greatness of humanity. 
But there is a grander truth than this to be spoken 
about it. We become thus a part of the moral or- 
der and beauty of the universe; we become co- 
workers with God. We release ourselves from the 
law of the decaying leaf and the perishing man, and 
grow ourselves into the undying, because divine, 
life. And next, and lastly, | want to speak with 
you about beginning to live the divine life, the im- 
mortal life now and here. | ot. & €. 


o--2o:- —! 


‘Che American Humane Society. 


It was a small company that gathered in the large 
Watkins Institute Hall at Nashville last week, to 
transact the business of the Iwenty-first Annual 
Meeting of the Society bearing the above name. 
The demoralized condition of the cities of the farther 
South on account of the yellow fever greatly inter- 
fered with the Southern end of the program. But 
the faithful were there, and high and tender notes 
were struck. The present writer was not permitted 
to follow the program entire, but he did hear Rev. 
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W. R. Lord, of St. Paul, deliver his searching ad- 
dress on the ‘‘ Third Commandment,’’ which carried 
the realm of love a step beyond the two command- 
ments of Jesus, easily implied in the first two by the 
thinker, but still of sufficient importance to deserve 
separate enunciation and distinct emphasis. The first 
commandment, Love the Lord thy God; the sec- 
ond, Love thy neighbor; the third, Love Nature— 
this brings the soul into fellowship with‘the lower 
order of life, into harmony with the beauties of 
field and forest, the holy sanctities of rock and blos- 
som, bird and beast. Dr. Leffingwell, of Boston, 
sent an indignant protest against the recent experi- 
mentation upon human beings with the yellow fever 
bacilli. Miss Elizabeth Olney, of Providence, R. L., 
spoke out of a large experience of interesting the 
children in humane work through the existing 
organizations of church and Sunday-school. One 
of the most interesting papers came from Dr. W. S. 
Dalrymple, Veterinary Surgeon of the Louisiana 
State University. His plea for the horse, his vin- 
dication, as well as exemplification, of the profession 
he represented, was most timely and well received. 
Bishop Macdonald, of the Methodist Church, South, 
was witty and wise, and Dr. Stephens, Dean of the 
medical faculty of Vanderbilt University, extempor- 
ized rare wisdom in quaint phrases and unique 
similes, while the editor of this paper gave the pre- 
liminary study to a topic which may some day be 
elaborated for these columns. It was an attempt to 
discriminate between the law of sacrifice and the 
law of cruelty, the one reaching through all the 
realms of organic life, divine, inevitable, and benig- 
nant in its larger application; the other, the wanton 
interference with the laws of life, always unjustifiable 
and always working mischief. 


o-co-:- — 


Indians and Lightning Stroke. 


The following rather astonishing ‘ scientific in- 
formation ”’ is going the rounds of the press: 


INDIANS AND THUNDER. 


It is a fact-commented upon by many travelers from the 
earliest times that the American Indian never suffers from 
the effects of thunder and lightning. Noaboriginal American 
was ever known to be stricken down by a thunderbolt, and, 
though an habitual dweller in the forests, where riven trees 
give proof of the violence of electric phenomena, his tepees 
or wigwams were and are immune. 

The latest evidence brought forward in this behalf is to be 
found in Miss Abby L. Alger’s new book, Zu /ndian Tents, 
where the statement of Louis Jackson, a full-blooded Passa- 
maquoddy, and for many years a member of the legislature of 
the state of Maine, is given: “It is a well-known fact,” he says, 
taking its truth for granted, “that no Indian and no Indian 
property were ever injured by lightning.” 


If true this would be interesting and would de- 
mand explanation by the meteorologist or anthro- 
pologist or both. It is an item which might be 
hard to refute. While certain of its falsity a per- 
‘son might have to wait a long time for facts to 
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prove it. It happens however that in this case a 


well-known writer, Capt. John G. Bourke, supplies 


a case right to the point. He says, (Snake-Dance of Hospitable to all forms of thought: 


the Moqguts; p. 277): 


A rumor came that one of the Navajoes had been killed by 
lightning; a rumor discredited at first, but accepted when a 
messenger came in to tell Garryowen that it was his uncle, 
and that he must go home to sing over the corpse. 


The bit of folk-lore forming the balance of the 


newspaper clipping may be accurate enough and, if 


so, is interesting. Such as it is, we give it. 


Miss Alger goes a step beyond most of those who have 
touched upon the subject by telling the reason why, quoting 
an ancient Penobscot woman as her authority for the legend, 
which runs tothe effect that the thunder is grandfather to all 
the tribes. Once there were two Indian families living a long 
distance from each other, but still farther from all others, so 
that they regarded one another as neighbors. There wasa 
daughter in each family, and the two girls were great friends, 
On acertain hot afternoon, near the end of May, one of the 
girls told her mother that she believed she would go to visit 
her friend. Her mother objected, for the woods were thick, 
the wild beasts fierce and the possibility of enemies great— 
and the girl was good to look upon. But she had her way 
and started. She had not gone very far when she came upon 
the best-looking young man she had ever seen. He spoke to 
her with the most beautiful voice, and told her such interest- 
ing stories that she forgot what she was about until she came 
to a great rock that she had never seen before. 

Now, when the young man asked to have her step inside 
his cave, which.was in this rock, and rest herself, she found 
she was really very tired. He begged and she finally said 
that. if he would go first she would follow. So in he went. 
She was about to go after him, when a glance into the inside 
of the cave showed her that it was nota young man at all, but 
a particularly hateful kind of large worm, known as the Wi- 
will-mecq. She screamed with fright and started to run, But 
before she had taken a step there was a big peal of thunder 
and when she woke up she was in a great room with an old, 
old man. 

It turned out that the old man was Grandfather Thunder 
himself and he had killed the large worm and cut him into 
small pieces. He has three children. One is spiteful and 
two are kind. The first burns trees, the others cool the air 
and help the crops. When there is a low, muttering sound a 
good way off, that is the grandfather, and the lightning is his 
wife, 

The Indians, following their good grandfather’s advice to 
the maiden, build a fire in his honor every spring, and there 
sacrifice tobacco to secure his favor for another year, the en- 
tire family sitting around in a circle when the weed is thrown 
to the flame. 

Mr. Jackson is the authority for further declaring that as 
the smoke of the tobacco arises it is not unusual for blue 
lames to come gently down from heaven and mingle with its 
fumes. And as long as the Indians continue to make this 
offering of remembrance, so long will the thunder roll by 
them and the lightning leave them unscathed. 


Naturally, lightning occupies an important posi- 
tion in the folk-lore, myth and religion of our 
American tribes. A careful collection of the ideas 
really held regarding it would have value. 

FREDERICK STARR. 


A novel idea in vacations has been adopted in 
Boston. The firemen there are allowed annual va- 
cations, and the commissioners have decided to send 
every horse owned by the department out to coun- 
try pasture two weeks every year. A new era for 

orses is coming fast.—Western Fireman. 
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Life. 
To have hoped and suffered in cheer and woe, 
To have trusted, betrayed and grieved, 
To have doubted the things you best might know— 
This is to have lived. 


To have sinned, repented, and been forgiven, 
To have lost what was once received, 
To have fallen again from the gates of heaven— 
This is to have lived. 


To have loved, and tasted the Dead Sea fruit, 
To have pledged, to have been believed, 
To have seen love wither from branch to root— 
This is to have lived. 


To have stood in the strength of virile might, 
When baffled, betrayed, deceived; 
To have ground our teeth in the rage of fight— 
This is to have lived. 


To have trodden the wine-press, weak, alone. 
Of your life’s fair fruit bereaved; 
To have slain your sorrow without a moan— 
This is to have lived. 


To have given the helm to a stronger hand, 
To have listened, to have believed; 
To have yielded to a high command— 
This is to have lived. 
—David A. Curtts. 


The Jerusalem for the Jeteine of To-day. 


‘We will not go back to Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
will come to us,”’ said a well-known advocate of Re- 
formed Judaism in this city the other day, in an- 
swer to a question about the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Jews toward the movement to ‘ create for the 
Jewish people a legally assured home in Palestine.’ 

‘In view of the “fact that since the destruction of 
Jerusalem,’’ continued the distinguished American, 
“the Jews have never had such a ‘legally assured 
home,’ and also in view of the frequent persecutions 
directed against them, which has resulted in their 
being, at one time or another, driven out of almost 
every country in Europe, it is not at all strange that 
‘Zionism — appeals to so large a number of the Jew- 
ish people both in this country and abroad. But 
upon further consideration it will be seen that a re- 
turn of the Jews to Palestine can in no sense offer a 
radical solution of the Jewish question. The pro- 
moters of the congress recently held at Basle, in 
interpreting the scriptures literally, forgot that in 
Judaism as well as in Christianity, ‘the letter killeth.’ 
It is a spiritual Jerusalem that the enlightened Jews 
throughout the world are concerned about, and not 
a brick and mortar city of which one can gain pos- 
session by paying down so much in cash to the 
Sultan of Turkey. What the phrase ‘ The Kingdom 
of God is within you’ means to the followers of 
Jesus, the word ‘Jerusalem’ means for the Jews— 
they both signify a condition of the soul, and not a 
locality or a place. This spiritual oneness of the 
soul with Jehovah, its author and savior, is the ‘ New 
Jerusalem,’ which can neither be bought nor sold by 


the capitalists, however large may be their money 


bags. For the Jews as well as for the Christians, 
‘the Kingdom of God’ cometh not by trumpet- 
blowing, or stock-jobbing, but ‘as a thief in the 
night,’ unheralded and unobserved. ‘Next year at 
Jerusalem ”’ really means ‘ Next year zz Jerusalem;’ 
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that is to say, it isa prayer offered by the believing 
Jews, that they may enter into the divine kingdom 
which is ever knocking at their doors here and 
everywhere. The Jews might start to-morrow for 
the Holy Land, and when there they might not be any 
nearer the true Jerusalem than they are now. Who- 
ever enjoys the society of God has already entered 
the Holy City. Apart from the element of com- 
mercialism in this proposed exodus of the Jews 
from Europe and America, which is enough to con- 
demn the scheme, the whole thing is so diametric- 
ally opposed to the Jewish scriptures that I cannot 
see how any Jew can consistently support it. 

“To be convinced of this, one has only to refer to 
the prayer which is read in all the synagogues upon 
the anniversary of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
This noble prayer, which is offered by the reader 
in behalf of the congregation, after describing the 
present desolation of the Great City, once ‘the 
princess of countries "—how the populous and flour- 
ishing capital has become ‘a mourning widow;’ how 
the Sanctuary on Mt. Moriah, ‘once the abode of 
the scions of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, is now fallen 
and humbled in the dust;’ how the song of the 
lLevites which once rose ‘like incense’ to the throne 
of God is now silent, and how Israel, ‘stricken and 
stung to death has become a wanderer and a stranger 
in every land,’ proceeds to describe in a more hope- 
ful strain the ‘New Jerusalem’ which must rise in 
place of the one destroyed by the unbelievers. ‘ The 
one temple in Jerusalem sank in order that count- 
less temples might arise to [hy honor and glory all 
over the wide surface of the globe. The Sanctuary 
itself, [hy imperishable testimony, remained intact, 
freed from an enclosure of walls which had become 
prison walls.’ 

The concluding words of this prayer are still 
more to the point in question, as they leave no 
room for doubt that what the devout hide are look- 
ing for is not.a material, but a spiritual Jerusalem, 
to enter upon which no one need go to Palestine. 

‘And thus may be fulfilled Thy promise of a New 
Rcheven mss not built by the hands of men, 
but which Thy own hand had erected, and sur- 
rounded by Thee as by a wall of fire.”” Such are 
the words with which the prayer upon the anni- 
versary of the destruction of Jerusalem closes. 
Can any one imagine that the authors of this prayer 
when they spoke of the ‘‘ New Jerusalem,” had in 
mind any such scheme as the one launched by Dr. 
Herzl and Max Nordau? 

There are, moreover,-very few Jews, either in 
America or in Europe, who would care to be identi- 
hed with an ‘independent’ Jewish state in Pales- 
tine. [Iam aware that the advocates of a ‘legally 
assured home for the Jews” lay great stress upon 
the advantages to the Jews of such an acquisition. 
It is claimed that, with the Jews cemented into a 
nation, the prevailing prejudice against them from 
which they still suffer will pass away. But lam unable 
to see how an independent Jewish state in Palestine 
could help to overcome the feeling of anti-Semitism 
in Russia, for instance. Would the new state, when 
once organized and recognized, proceed to wage 
war against the Russians with a view of compelling 
the government of the Czar to suppress anti-Semit- 
ism in its domains? Would not such a policy in- 
volve the Jews in an endless war, not only with 
the Russians, but with every country in which the 
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Jews are still subjected to much suffering by unjust 


laws against them?’ In my opinion, if the Jews have 
succeeded in any little measure in.commanding the 
respect of their neighbors in a country like Russia, 
the fact is due to their character, and not to their 
ability to fight their persecutors. 

But, on the other hand, there are those who tell 
us that the Jews ought to cherish national aspira- 
tions; that they ought to have a country which 
they can call their own, a home from which they 
can never be driven out; that they ought to create 
a civilization bearing the imprint of their genius, and 
a fatherland for which the Jew would be as glad 
to shed his blood as the Saxon or the Slav is for his. 

But these enthusiasts forget that the day of wars 
and nations is over. Humanity is the word of the 
century, and Israel is its apostle. Our mission is 
one of peace and brotherhood. It is not so much 
from necessity as it is by instinct that the Jews fol- 
low commerce and the arts almost exclusively. The 
Jew makes a poor soldier, because he is a good 
toiler. 

The Christians make a mistake when they speak 
of the Jews as belonging to a race separate and 
distinct from the one to which they themselves be- 
long. This is at the root of much of the prejudice 
against the Jews. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
Jew differs from his neighbors in any country of the 
world, not by his race, but by his religion, which is no 
more true of the Jew than it is of the Catholic. There 
is no Jewish race, there is only a Jewish religion, 
and surely no one would say that the Jews ought to 
live apart from the rest of the world because of 
their religion. Should the programme of the Zion- 
ists be ever carried out, it will, instead of helping 
the Jews, isolate them more tham ever from the 
great human family of which they are among the 
oldest members. M. M. MANGASARIAN. 


Correspondence. 
The People’s Church, Spring Valley, Minn. 


Spring Valley, Minn., is a town of near two thou- 
sand inhabitants, Industrictie and intelligent. It has 
good schools, no saloons, and the usual quota otf 
churches—Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Congrega- 
tionalist, and United Brethren being represented. 
Aware of the difficulties to be met with by an inde- 
pendent church even in a large city, the stranger is 
somewhat surprised to find here a strong people's 
church, or, to be more correct, a miniature institu- 
tional church, open seven days of the week. Besides 
the church proper there is the Sunday-school, 
Young Peoples’ Society, Juniors’ Society, Cottage 
Club, Kindergarten, Shakespearean Club, and three 
Ladies’ Aid societies, and all are kept busy, the 
busiest being their go-ahead pastor, Rev. P. M. 
Harmon, leader of the new movement. In this 
experiment, .as in all social and religious experi- 
ments, the poet’s dictum is true, that 


It takes a soul 
To move a body; it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses—even to a cleaner sty. 


The leader of an Independent or a_ Peoples’ 
church, whatever else he may be, must not be a 
weakling. He must be self-reliant; he must have 
what many of us have not—dackbone, physical and 
moral. With such a leader, other things equal, suc- 
cess is sure. Spring Valley is fortunate in having 
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such a man as Mr. Harmon for a leader.” He has 
brains, a heart, and an abundance of energy. Un- 
able to realize his ideal of a church in either the 
Methodist or Congregational fold—he has served in 
both—he has ventured forth into this new field of 
practical, everyday religion. Whether this venture 
will result in success or failure remains to be seen. 
One thing, however, has been done, for which many 
are thankful: another new path has been broken, 
and humanity is always grateful toward those who, 
forgetting the things that are behind, press on 
toward the future. Better try and fail than not try 
at all. Better go to eternal smash doing something 
than go to everlasting peace doing nothing. Better 
venture out on the deep sea of experimentalism 
than stagnate in a theological mud-puddle. 

The Spring Valley movement will be watched 
with interest by the other churches of the town as 
well as those living at a distance. Its success m: Ly 
warrant a movement being made in Austin, Albert 
lea, Rochester, and other Minnesota points. That 
such movements are needed none but the prejudiced 
of any community will deny. People nowadays are 
asking for a religion that can be seen as well as felt; 
seen, as has been well expressed, ‘in the voter’s 
ballot, the workman's hammer, the merchant's yard- 
stick, the grocer’s scale, the lawyer's brief, the physi- 
cian’s visit, the preacher's life, the laborer’s wages ’’— 
in short in every transaction between men. When 
such a religion is lived the world will not be far 
from the kingdom. 


There are now twenty-one readers of New Uniry, 
instead of the two that were, previous to the visit of 
the undersigned in Spring Valley. Through this 
medium they will learn what is going on outside 
of their own valley. It helps a church or society 
to know that it is not alone, and that others are 
working along exactly the same lines. A paper 
that will introduce strangers to each other who are 
living far apart is much needed. May not THE New 
Unity be made to do this? We believe it can. 
Through it the members of the liberal churches— 
Independent, Peoples’, and all churches, of whatever 
name, who aspire to be free—-may be brought to 
know each other, and so work together for the com- 
mon good. A bundle of rods, we have learned from 
the old fable, is always stronger than a single rod. 
Organized superstition, we have found, has accom- 
plished much in the past. What may not organized 
common sense do in the future? 

Spring Valley has promised to inform New Unity 
now and then of the work it is trying to do. Are 
there not others who will do likewise? Let us have 
your help. We need yours; you need ours. 

GEO. N. FALCONER. 


October. 


When apples hang on the orchard-tree 
And leaves forsake their summer’s green; 
The wood-thrush sings to-whit, to-whee, 
For the tender glow of autumn’s sheen. 
The cricket drags her roundelay, 
As John, the farmer, turns the turf; 
“All sleep,” sings he; “for many a day 
Must pass before you visit earth.” 


When corn is stacked on the prairie land, 
To shiver whenever the West winds blow, 
As sentries through the winter stand, 
And watch the snow-flakes come and go, 
Then “ Dad” comes home with reddened face, 
Much hardened by his life-long wear; 
“All rest,” sings he; “’t is time and place 
To toil again the coming year.” JOSEPH LEISER, 
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The Sunday School. 


The Relixloite ” te W orld. 


SATURDAY EVENING TALKS BY THE PASTOR OF ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, RFPORTED BY E. H.W. 


Il. THe Sancriries OF THINGs. 

Nothing is more common than the implication 
that there is a great mass of humanity that knows 
no better than to worship ‘“ wood and_ stones.’ 
There is a chapter in Doctor Brinton’s book, ‘ The 
Religion of Primitive Peoples,” which clearly shows 
the error of this position. In view of the abundant 
facts presented there and elsewhere, it is safe to say 
that there has never been a people that worshiped 
stick or tree, or even star. Not the thing itself, but 
the potency within it or back of it, kindled the im- 
ayvination and moved the reverence of primitive as 
of civilized man. Your child loves her doll not 
the sheepskin and sawdust, but the personality 
which her quick fancy creates. So in all thing-wor- 
ship, from the fetish of the lowest African up 
through the cross to church or bible, there ts a con- 
tinuous transcendental X that lifts the object wor- 
shiped into the realms of divinity. explain the 
holiness of St. Peter’s, and you have explained the 
lucky stone. Kxplain the lucky stone, and you 
have begun the explanation of St. Peter's. <A 
traveler in South America writes of a negro who 
offered food to a sacred tree. The traveler said, 
‘Why do you do so? The tree cannot eat.” 
‘No,’ replied the negro, ‘not the tree, but the spirit 
that lives inthe tree.” 

We will now consider some of the things which 
have in all ages challenged the reverence of primi- 
tive man. We will, for convenience, follow the or- 
der used by Brinton, but we must remember that 
there is no particular virtue in this or any other or- 
der, for the thought of civilized man ts scarcely re- 
ducible to system, much less is that of the barbarian. 

1. Celestial bodies. The sun, moon and stars. 
They were very early regarded as residences of di- 
vine forces. A special power emanated from the 
sun. Probably the moon has had a still higher 
religious and emotional value, since night more 
readily than day lends itself to the mysterious. 
The question, how time first came to be divided into 
weeks and whence came the sanctity of the number 
seven, are problems which have not yet been 
answered. Of course, if you accept the Genesis 
myth, you will say it was the way the Almighty 
worked. The time-measurer of primitive man was 
the moon. The moon makes its circle in twenty- 
eight days. Quarter the moon's round, and you 
have the sacred seven. So the very days of our 
week and months of our year carry with them the 
sacredness of sun and moon. There are plenty of 
people who still believe in astrology and think the 
stars have something to do with yellow fever, wars, 
floods and financial panics, for man is slow to ana- 
lyze causes and throw out the incidental elements. 

2. The second group of sanctities gather around 
the ‘‘ four elements,” as they were formerly called, 
fire, air, earth and water,—a classification utterly 


worthless. But to early man fire was a tremendous 
revelation. Its crackling was to him the voice of 
the gods. The four winds came from the four cor- 


ners of the world, and they too represented a_ po- 
tency which called for admiration and reverence. 
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3. The next class of sanctities attaches itself 
to stones and rocks. It is the great aim of the 
Mohammedan to make pilgrimage once in his life 
to Mecca and kiss the black stone of the Kaaba, that 
he may thereby win a more exalted stature in the 
world to come. 

4. Treesand plants. Lowell’s poem ‘* Rheecus,’ 
based on one written by Walter Savage Landor, is 
a fine phrasing of tree-sanctities. When the Man- 
dan Indians cut down a tree, they swathed it in 
bandages that its pain might be relieved. The 
totem pole is a survival of tree- worship, and per- 
haps our liberty pole has a similar origin. From 
trees we have the beautiful symbolism of the tree 
of life and the Norse tree Ygdrasil, which supported 
the universe, whose boughs were in the heavens and 
whose roots were in the earth. 

5. The sanctities of places, the abrupt chasms, 
the gorges where the echoes live. Such proper 
names as Devil’s Lake, Devil’s Glen and kindred 
terms are borrowed from the Indian’s thought of an 
indwelling god. The original Indian word meant 
spirit, not devil. The white man has profaned it, 
for he thought any spirit not Christian must be a 
devil. 

6. The lower animals —the peculiar sacredness 
of birds, snakes, lizards. 

7. The sacredness that sometimes attaches to 
man. But man never worships his own kind. It is 
always man with a plus. That is why Christians 
have been so anxious to make Jesus more than 
human. The old Greek and Roman heroes had 
always at least one divine parent to prove the god 
element. It was the province of Greek art to carry 
up the human form into supernatural beauty. The 
Apollo Belvedere is a little out of proportion with 
the human body. This ideal passed down to the 
painters of the Middle Ages, and Raphael and his 
successors tried to find and paint something in the 
mother face that Nature could not put there. 

If all this is true, how impossible it is to divide 
the experiences of men into two classes, one false 
and the other true. All religions have some truth 
and some error. We are not so far away from the 
Mandans as we think we are, or, put it the other way, 
the Mandans are not so far from us as they seem 
to be. 

The question was asked if other religions than 
Christianity apply their principles to life. The 
leader said Christianity has fought some good 
things for eighteen hundred years. We would 
not wish to underestimate, much less antagonize 
Christianity, but let us have fair play. Sir William 
Jones, Rhys Davids, and even Sir Monier Williams, 
have found enough in the literature and religions 
of the. Orient to spend a lifetime over. It is the 
hardest thing in the world to be just, to paint things 
in true perspective. Let us try to be wise enough to 
get all the good we can from all religions and just 
enough to give credit where credit belongs. 


To fulfill the law of womanhood one need not be 
a mother, but only to be motherly; one need not be 
a wife, but only to be loyal to the unselfish prinici- 
ple of wifehood. —Exchange. 


Not mighty deeds make up the sum 
Of happiness below; 

But little acts of kindliness, 

Which any child may show. 
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Faithful Failure. 


Far o’er the course with steady stride to run, 
The goal to reach, to win the prize, 

With deathless laurel crowned mid loud applause 
Is victory.—But there are other victories. 


Iie triumphs too who'gainst great odds 
Keeps ever on undaunted by defeat. 
The struggle counts, the high endeavor, 


The long endurance, the faithfulness 
All count. The rest is largely accident. 


What effort it has cost our heart doth know. 
Unheralded the lonely way we go, 
Still glad andstrong because we did our best, 
Trusting the future to decide the rest. 

OTis ORMSBY 


— — ee 


Nearly three months ago a century plant in the 
greenhouse of J. Condon, near Greenwood ceme- 
tery, sent forth a flower shoot. The plant, with 
many others of its kind which Mr. Condon had re- 
ceived from Mexico, had been lying untended in a 


‘corner of the greenhouse, and when one of the em- 


ployees told the proprietor that it was behaving 
an unusual manner Mr. Condon supposed at first 
that it was merely developing a new leaf shoot. 
After three days, during which time the pale green 
point had ascended one foot he changed his mind, 
and had the century plant moved out into a sunny 
spot. It was carefully tended and watched, for the 
blossoming of one of these plants is so rare in this 
climate that the occasions on which it has happened 
in this state within fifteen years can be counted on 
one’s fingers. 

Now the plant is in full bloom. It has reached 
the height of twenty-five feet, and fifteen feet up 
the first branch appears. There are twelve other 
branches above this. Each branch is decorated 
with corn-colored flowers, hanging in clusters like 
the familiar begonia rubra. ‘These flowers are more 
curious than beautiful, their pale hue unfitting them 
for an ornamental flower. For a month the flowers 
remain; then they fall, and where they alight hun- 
dreds of little century plants will spring up. With 
the falling of the flowers and the consequent propa- 
gation of the species, the plant, which has lived 
perhaps seventy or eighty years to this end and 
purpose, dies. First, its leaves swell enormously, 
then they wither away, and almost before tiny cen- 
tenarians have probed their green crests above the 
earth all that remains of the mother plant is the 
round spike-like stem, hardened to a stony consist- 


ency.— lhe New York World. 


——— ee 


Being alive, what then ? 

Shall I give thanks for th’ gift, 

Seeing the good of life, 

Lifting my thoughts so high 

That sin, not suffering, seems 

All that is wrong with earth? 

Or shall I say ’t is ill. 

And ask why I should give 

Thanks for the bitter pain 

And struggle of it all? 

Better the manlier way, 

Better the upward look. 

Happier the soul that hopes, 

Till, all the conflict o’er, 

Life is fulfilled in hope. 
MARGARET. 
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The Nashville Congress. 
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OPENING SERMON BY Dr. HirkAm W. THomas. 


WELCOME BY HERMANN JuSTI OF THE EXPOSITION 
MANAGEMENT AND RESPONSE BY JENKIN. LLoyp 
JONES. 
~ After music by the Centennial Band and a prayer 
by the Rev. Mr. M. Newfield of Birmingham, Ala., the 
Rev. Hiram W. Thomas, D.D., otf Chicago, Pecai- 
dent of the Congress, gave the opening sermon in 
which he spoke enthusiastically as follows: 


The Partial and the Pertect. 


I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. Matt. v:17. 

When that which is perfect is come, then that which is in 
part shall be done away, 1 Cor, xili;1o. 

Nature is a progressive order, a vast process of 
continuous and higher being. Chaos means Cosmos; 
Cosmos means man; but between these the time is 
long, the changes are many. The process is con- 
structive, not destructive; the lower prepares the 
way for and makes possible the higher; the partial 
gives place to the perfect. 

In this amazing plan, this divine order and order- 
ing of things, the cosmological precedes the onto- 
logical; world, before being ; but all is teleological, 
purposeful; moves forward to a great and _ far-off 
end. The age-long periods of world formation 
were progressive; the azoic, the lifeless, prepared 
the way for the paleozoic, the first or ancient forms 
of life. Evolution and environment moved along 
together. The mighty forces, rain and snow, heat 
and cold, glacial grinding, chemical and vital affin- 
ities wrought together to prepare a home for the 
nobler being yet to come. 

Man came last, because in the order of things he 
could not come first; but his coming was not a de- 
parture from that order; not a something miracu- 
lous, but its natural fulfillment. 

Krom the first, chaos meant cosmos; cosmos 
meant man; cosmology meant ontology. And it 
meant this, and moved on to this, because being 
was before world. ‘In the beginning Oe: ee 
the beginning was the Word,” the Logos, the rea- 
son, the plan of things; the reason, the word, be- 
came flesh. The universe is the objectivized 
expression of God. In man, the creation has come 
to self-consciousness; a being has risen up who 
knows himself, and knows God. Man is in the 
image of God; not materially, quantitatively, but 
qualitatively. Reason, justice, love, as qualities, are 
the same in kind, in God and man; differing only 
in degree. 

The universe at centre, source, is mind, spirit, 
reason, justice, love; these are expressed, pushed 
out, objectivized in worlds, suns, systems; in the 
forms, forces, laws, of the material order. Within, 
related to, but rising higher, is the rational and 
moral order of the true and the good. Man is a 
microcosm; a little world; a microcosm in a macro- 
cosm; a little world in a large world. He is related 
to both matter and spirit; his body is composed 
of the same substances that go to make up the 
earth and the far-off stars, and is conditioned in the 
same laws. On his mind or spiritual side, in his 
essential being, man is mind, spirit, is related to, is 


a part of, and conditioned in, the laws of the ra-| 
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tional and spiritual. He is the child of God; 
center is divine, may in his measure think the 
thoughts and live the life of God. 

The existence of God ts not a debatable question. 
It is a question of definition; of what is meant by the 
idea of God. Is God immanent or transcendent? in 
the world, in nature, or outside of it? The fact of a 
rational order is not questioned, for man_ has inter- 
preted the geometry of re in the order of the 
heavens; and the fact of a moral order is just as 
evident, for man finds that eas within himself, and 
finds its correlatives in the universal order of the 
good. God is revealed to and in the rational and 
moral consciousness of a world. 

This wonderful being, who unites in himself the 
lower and the higher; this being in whom the crea- 
tion has come to self-consciousness; this being who 
came last, because he could not come first, was, 
from the first, the objective point, the end, to which 
the creation moved all the way from chaos to cos- 
mos. The life that became man was rocked in the 
cradle of life all the way from protoplasm, ameeba, 
moneron, mollusk, up to man. Nor was the body 
alone evolved from the lower; mind and _ heart, 
reason and love were carried forward and up from 
the instinct and incipient, reason, and the paternal 
and maternal affections and other-caring of the ani- 
mal world, to the rational and moral self-conscious- 
ness of man. 

A being had come in whom the type of the phys- 
ical had reached the perfect; he had come over the 
ever-ascending way of life; many forms of the par- 
tial had dropped out, and had been left behind in 
the long journey. 

When the perfect in type had been attained, 
physical evolution could go no further, and hence 
ceased. But this being who stood erect with feet 
upon the earth and face to the sky, had come to 
visions of the higher-world order of the true and the 
good. 

He faced the Infinite; he had thoughts of God, of 
right, of duty and responsibility, and of the life 
immortal. 

And here opens the world-scene of history; of 
what man has been and done; the scene of labor, of 
struggle for existence; the scene of government and 
religion, in which the subjective e life of thought and 
emotions were objectivized in institutional forms. It 
is man realizing, actualizing himself in thought and 
deed. . As a condition of all this self-becoming and 
doing, the order of nature has remained constant 
and true; just below man the instinctive animal 
world has lived by his side; an example, lesson, of 
industry, cleanliness, beauty, temperance, and 
purity. But man was trusted both with volitional 
or self-determining powers to be self-governing, to 
live by reason and conscience. 

We must suppose that the end, the perfect, that 
to which the creation moves, was not only poten- 
tially present in the beginning, but was actually 
present in the reason or plan, and hence we should 
be more tolerant of the partial; should look more 
hopefully upon the seemingly imperfect. We should 
look upon the creation, not as finished, but in a pro- 
cess of becoming. We should not think of any- 
thing, of storms, droughts, pestilence, of the most 
offensive and repulsive forms of life, nor of the low- 
est and worst human beings as wholly ungood. We 
should not think of evil as an entity, a something 
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that has existence, being, in iiself, but as an incident 
in the evolution of the good. We should think of 
God, not only as good, but as the best, and in the 
universe of such a God there can be nothing wholly 
evil, ungood. 

Krom such a sti indpoint the past, with all its 
imperfections, its errors, its sins, should not be 
despised. We may, we must condemn the known 
intentional wrongs of that past; but not without 
pity for those who were so low in the scale of being. 
From such a standpoint we should look out with a 
yreat and deep sympathy for the toiling millions of 
the present. There are many wrongs that we must 
deplore; many deeds that should be denounced; but 
not without compassion for the doers that their 
vision is so narrow, their natures so perverted, their 
prejudices so great. 

Theré was one who, when not the Jews, but the 
Romans, were taking his life, prayed: ‘ lather for- 
give e them; they know not what they do;”’ and again 
it is said, ‘Had the rulers of this world known, they 
would not have put to death the Lord of Glory.’ 
And we should always remember when thinking of 
this world that it is God’s world; that the weakest, 
the lowest, the worst are his children and our 
brothers. And we should reflect that out of every 
evil God is bringing forth some good; and that the 
mistakes, errors of thought, are errors about a some- 
thing that holds a truth, and instead of condemning 
the opinions of others as wholly false, wrong, and 
saying, ‘‘Come from your errors to my truth,” 
should say, ‘Come from a lower to a higher truth,” 
come from the partial to the perfect. 

Man is poor in instinctive power; knows and can 
do almost nothing without teaching, learning; but 
man 1s wonderfully rich in capacity, In power to 
learn anddo._ Havi ing an improvable mind, and with 
this, the power to conserve knowledge, and to or- 
yanize learning, industry, government and religion, 
our world 1 as gone forward. But the far-off begin- 
nings were low down; and the whole history of 
thinking atid doing has been and is now a_ process 
of becoming; an effort to fulfill that which has been 
begun; to move forward from the partial to the 
perfect. 

And this has been necessarily so, because mind 
itself is a growth; man says of himself and _ his 
world: ‘‘ Not what I was, but what I am;”’ When I 
was a child I thought, spoke, understood as a child, 
but as a man, “| put away childish things.” 

Nations, peoples, civilizations, governments and 
religions have a childhood; the world has had 
childhood; and those who look on the long past 
and try to estimate world-growth, tell us that 
as a race we are hardly beyond our boyhood; are 
only about eighteen years old. In another ten or 
twenty thousand years we may, asa world, reach 
the strength and calmness of a man of forty. 

Man began in the woods and canes; fought with 
clubs and stones; wandered in tribes; then by degrees 
formed local habitations, built little huts of wood 
and stone; and from these he has gone forward 
to cities and states and nations. From signs and 
pictures he has constructed a language, a history, a 
literature; from the crooked stick he has moved on 
to the plow; from the canoe to the great steamer; 
from bow and arrow to repeating rifles; from stage- 
coach to steam cars; from postal rider to telegraph. 
In government he has risen from despotism to con- 
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stitutional monarchies, and from these to democra- 
cies; alchemy has become chemistry; astrology has 
become astronomy. In a hundred years, from a wil- 
derness, beautiful Tennessee has become a great 
state, and between these oceans has risen a mighty 
nation. 

We can hardly realize how many and marvelous 
have been the changes: the last four hundred years 
have e accomplished more than all the ages before. 
It is man in his world; it is an improvable mind; ; 
yrowing rational and moral consciousness Suiting 
its place and power in the progressive order of 
universe. Itis the continuous fulfilling, unfolding 
and becoming of the plan of God, in which the par- 
tial is ever giving place to the perfect. 

The weary children of earth often long for rest; 
they wonder why this must be a scene of ceaseless 
toil, of continuous change, leaving the old and run- 
ning forwardtothe new. But if we look back on the 
long past it would be difficult to point to any period 
and say we could wish at that point the wheels of 
progress had stood still; for we know there was a 
higher and better just beyond. And somehow God 
gives visions of that better, and urges his children 
on; and hence, while man has to live in the actual, 
he longs for the ideal; and hope, blessed hope, runs 
forward to light the way. 

As we turn over the pages of the past; not in 
Egypt, not in Greece or Rome; not in the dark or 
medieval ages; not with the revival of learning; the 
Reformation; not with the inventions and discov- 
eries; not with the 16th century; not with the 17th 
or the 18th, should the progress of a world have 
ceased. but at great cost came all these changes 
for the better; through fields of blood walked the 
feet of the past, to make possible the liberties of 
the present. 

Nor have these last great years of the 1gth cen- 
tury brought our world to a completed task. The 
unfinished work of the past has come to us in larger 
forms, and rises up with fairer promise; but in many 
things it is still but partial, and waits to be carried 
on and up to the perfect. 

Liberty has gone forward, the rule of the one to 
the rule of the many; from the rights of the king to 
the rights of the people; from despotism to democ- 
racy; but democracy even in our own country ts far 
from perfect. Representative government awaits 
the referendum; the powers will yet be largely taken 
from city councils and legislatures and placed in the 
hands of the people. The age of machinery has 
revolutionized all industries; we have to find more 
perfect adaptation to our changed environments: 
the rights of the people must not be sacrificed to 
plutocracies and trusts. We are in the midst of 
mighty social evolution, revolution, that cannot 
stop.short of universal Justice, and that can find « 
peaceful solution only in the reinforcements or 
righteousness and the brotherhood of man. 

It would be pitiful, unworthy of man and God, if 
all the toil of the past could come to nothing more 
perfect than the turmoil of the present. The peo- 
ple of Illinois are not ready to believe that its last 
legislature was the best that can ever be; and by 
the next Centennial we may have a govenor who 
will not be afraid to go to Tennessee. 

In the education of mankind our age and our 
country have gone forward; but we are yet far from 
the perfect. It is only in recent years that the 
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common schools have been open to all, and that 
colleges and the professions are open to women, 
and we have to go forward in adapting education to 
new conditions and needs. The pressing questions 
of sociology, labor and capital, criminology, tem- 
perance, have all to be re-studied in the light of 
larger knowledge. It should be a shame for any 
state to let its neglected children grow up in ignor- 
ance, and a larger intelligence should come into all 
forms of labor and business. Our age asks that 
this be an educated world, and that education look 
to the development of the whole being, to a higher 
and nobler life for all. 

And all this leads, must lead, to the thought of 
religion. It would not be possible to write a his- 
tory of the world, or a philosophy, and leave out 
the fact of religion, and for the reason that man is a 
religious being. Keligieon was not created, invented; 
it was born—born out of the deepest nature and 
needs of a world. You may destroy every Bible, 
burn every church, banish every pre acher, and oe 
man as he is; rock his cradle there, and yonder 11 
the tall grass place his grave; and in the rea 
hours of life, when ‘‘ deep answereth to deep,” the 
sgul will cry out to the Infinite; man will pray; 
mountains, rivers, and brooks will become sacred, 
temples will rise, and religion will come to bless 
the cradles, the marriage-altars, and tombs of a 
world, and to point the way to the unseen shores. 

But religion, like everything else, has been a 
growth, has grown with the crowing, rational, and 
moral consciousness of the ages. From the wor- 
ship of a fetish, a stone, a star, from the worship of 
life, of living things, on to the apotheosis of the 
dead; from pantheism to monotheism; from altars 
of blood to altars of love and duty; the objectivized 
forms of thought and worship have been the ex- 
pressions of the thoughts, the emotions, the life 
within. Religion has been a part of each civiliza- 
tion; has journeyed with it, shared its fortunes; has 
shaped and been shaped by its surroundings. 

In everything else this law and fact of crowth, of 
evolution, is gladly recognized; in all other fields 
new truths are welcomed. Science, classified 
knowledge, seeks to enlarge the realm of the known, 
and rests not this side of the bounds of the know- 
able. When new facts arise they must find a place 
in the known order; and if there is no place for 
them, then, instead of covering up or denying the 
tacts, the order itself must be re-studied, and if. not 
before fully understood, must be re-stated. Theories 
must give place to facts, and not facts to theories. 
It is nota question of the old or the new, nota 
question of majority of votes, or of what was once 
thought to be true, but of what is true; and truth 
must be its own authority. No one now thinks of 
accepting or rejecting a book on chemistry, or 
natural philosophy, or astronomy, because it is old 
or new, for all understand that the elements and 
forces of nature are not in books, but in things, in 
the world beyond the books; hence, the only ques- 
tion is, Does the book give the facts as they are in 
the world of things? And no one fears that faith 
will fail, for all know that there is the enduring 
world of the real. 

And why should not and ought not this be so in 
religion? Why should we be afraid to trust the 
great truths of religion to the growing consciousness 
of a world? Why should the doctrines of religion 
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need rest on some other authority than that of 
reason and right? Why has it been thought neces- 
sary to imprison, to torture and burn men and 
women to make them believe the truths of religion? 
Why are those who love the truth and appeal to 
the facts of a world rather than to theories and 
creeds of hundreds of years ago, denounced as her- 
etics? 

The systems of religious thought that so many 
can no longer accept as true were formulated before 
the larger knowledge of the present had arrived. 
Calvin's Institutes were finished before the first 
book of Copernicus was published. Luther de- 
nounced Copernicus as an upstart, an astrologer, ‘‘the 
tool who would reverse the entire system of astron- 
omy. But Scripture tells us that Joshua commanded 
the sun to stand still. But Luther and Joshua 
could not stop the new astronomy by putting a book 
before it; nor could the burning of Bruno thirty 
years after the death of Calvin stop it. Theories 
and theologians could not stand against the facts of 
a universe. Since then, geology has told the story 
of rocks and fossils; evolution has revealed the 
method of creation; higher criticism has placed the 
books of the Bible in clearer light. 

The teachers of religion should take account of 
these things; the old theories founded upon frag- 
mentary, broken and unrelated facts, and these not 
understood—some of them not facts—should be re- 
constructed in the light of the larger knowledge of 
the present. It is no longer possible to believe that 
the world was made in six days; that the race be- 
gan with the Adam of six thousand years ago; the 
story of the Garden of Kden and the fall of man 
cannot be accepted as fact; and with this goes the 
doctrine of original sin, on which have rested -the 
theories of atonement. The foundations have gone 
from under these old theories; and to ask all 
thoughtful minds and reverent souls to build upon 
them a religion, is to ask the impossible. 

But have the foundations of religion gone? Not 
at all; nor will they while the soul and God remain. 
The real foundations of religion are stronger; are 
deepened and enlarged in the light of the new 
truth. Religion is finding its great place in the or- 
der of a world: faith is coming ‘to rest upon that or- 
der, and not upon its supposed infractions; the 
miraculous is coming to be seen as the higher, the 
natural, and not as the unnatural. God is seen and 
felt in the reason and conscience of man, and in 
the rational and moral order of a universe; the roots 
of religion are cosmic; the foundations of righteous- 
ness are eternal. ‘‘ God is love.” 

God is as good as the Christ; was revealed in the 
Christ, as he was revealed before and is now, in the 
rational and moral consciousness of man; the incar- 
nation was not an exceptional something, it is the 
continuous order, — God in nature, God in man. 
Religion is the life of God in man; to be a Christian 
is to be like the Christ; to love and suffer as he 
loved and suffered; it is to love man and God. 
That is Judaism as well as Christianity; itis the unt- 
versal in religion, and this great law of life and love 
is yet to make religion one, and to make the mil- 
lions of earth’s scattered and warring children one 
in the great brotherhood of man; one in the. love 
and life of righteousness; one in the blessed hope 
that shall rise up above dark despair, and run on to 
the bright forever. 
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And this is ‘not to destroy but to fulfil’; it is 
going on from the partial to the perfect; leaving 
the old errors and mistakes for the larger truths of 
man and God, of love and hope. And this is the 
spirit, the mission, of the Liberal Congress of Re- 
ligion; it welcomes all, and gladly works with all 
for the universal truth, righteousness, love. And 
this, O brothers of the beautiful South-land, where 
was rocked my own cradle, is the spirit in which we 
have come to you; not to destroy but to help ful- 
fill; to think and work with you for the kingdom of 
God on earth. With you we love the memories and 
traditions of the past; with you we would walk with 
reverent feet the paths our fathers trod; with you 
we would welcome the light and inspirations of the 
present, and run forward to the perfect. 


Address of Welcome, by Hermann Justi, Esq., 
of Exposition Management. 


Mr. President, Members of the Liberal Congress of 


Religions, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In the name of Tennessee, in the name of Nash” 
ville, and in behalf of the management of the Ten- 
nessee Centennial Exposition, I extend to you a 
sincere welcome to our state, city, and exposition. 
In our new White City, which, by the way, is the 
youngest municipality in the land, with the smallest 
resident population and one of the largest transient 
populations in the world, not to mention its great 
beauty, the spirit of the American constitution 
happily. prevails. No man is proscribed because of 
his faith, nor ostracised because of his_ political 
views. Religious liberty, political freedom, and 
especially freedom of speech, have been here guar- 
anteed without threat or written promise. The 
republican and the democrat, the silverite and the 
yoldbug, the Christian and the Jew, the Catholic 
and the Protestant, the Theosophist, and Spiritualist, 
the northern statesman and the southern statesman, 
the ex-confederate veteran and the ex-federal sol- 
dier, the white man and the black man, the woman 
suffragist and the angel of the fireside, the Irish- 
American and the German-American, the several 
states, as well as many cities, of the Union, and 
some of its territories, have all had their day and 
their say at the Tennessee Centennial Exposition, 
and that, too, let it always be remembered to our 
credit, without hindrance or protest. The manage- 
ment has wisely concerned itself with the material 
and artistic success of the exposition, and in pro- 
tecting the property and lives under its care. A 
city of surpassing beauty and a happy, contented, 
law-abiding community is the result. Possibly 
without knowing the lines or their source, those 
men who have created and governed this city have 
nevertheless recognized the wisdom of Whittier’s 


words: 
He prayeth best who leaves unguessed 


The mystery of another’s breast. 

They have welcomed all who have seen fit to thus 
participate in our great centennial, with no bounds 
or restrictions to their hospitality because of race, 
party, or creed. And in welcoming the Liberal 
Congress of Religion, I feel that it is not too broad 
an assumption to say for its members that they are 
animated by the spirit which pervades Lessing's 
‘Nathan the Wise,” the essence of which is so 
beautifully expressed in these words: 
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Heaven bless us! What makes me to you a Christian 

Makes you to mea Jew. 

Conscience is your guide, I know, as it is mine, 
and so if we do not agree on all essential points, | 
can feel that you unconsciously believe what I be- 
lieve, and have in view the same end. Tolerance 
is the one thing demanded in this free country, and 
in this age of conflict and growth. Patience and 
kindness will do more in a day to make men better 
and to ‘build up their faith in God than intolerance 
and harsh, bitter criticism can accomplish in a life- 
time. That man who would proscribe another be- 
cause of his religious or political belief tramples 
under foot God's law and defies the constitution of 
the United States. Every brave man, every patriot, 
every believer in the virtue of our free institutions, 
must share, I know, Tom Moore's contempt for 
proscriptionists and bigots: 

Shall | ask the brave soldier who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 
If he kneel not before the same altar with me? 
Krom the heretic girl of my soul shall I fly, 
To seek somewhere else a more orthodox kiss? 
No; perish the hearts and the laws that try 
Truth, valor, or love, by a standard like this. 

Ile has a poor opinion indeed of the faith that ts 
in him who cannot listen with patience to the views 
that seem, or are, opposed to his own. What you, 
gentlemen of the Liberal Congress of Religion, 
may think, or what you may say, even if opposed 
to or aimed at the cardinal principles of the Chris- 
tian religion, need not shake any man’s faith, if it 
be well grounded, and if it be not wer grounded, 
then the sooner its foundations are repaired, the 
better. ‘A little philosophy,” said Bacon, ‘‘may 
draw one away from religion, but a great deal of 
philosophy will bring him back again.” There is 
now, as there will ever be, a conflict of ideas and 
opinions, but it need not be other than a friendly 
conflict unless the religious teachings of past cen- 
turies have been of no avail, and the Christian rule 
of speech is quite forgotten. We believe it is well 
that you are here, and that you sincerely desire 
both to impart knowledge and to receive it, not 
alone knowledge about the kingdom of the world 
to come, but a knowledge of all those things that 
are to strengthen the foundations of our govern- 
ment, and bring our people into closer and happier 
union; and as our race grows better and more tol- 
erant, we shall establish a brotherhood indeed, in 
which each shall help the other ‘to climb the 


mountain peaks of life, so that in death we may be 
nearer Heaven.” 


Response of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Mr. Hermann Justi, citizens of the beautiful city 
of Nashville, the happy state of Tennessee, and the 
sunny South: 

In the name of the Liberal Congress of Religion, 
the lovers of tight and liberty, the seekers after 
truth and righteousness everywhere, I thank you for 
this cordial welcome. It is well that for a moment 
we should hold in mind the distinction between 
guest and host, visitor and resident, that thereby we 
may better realize how gracious is the occasion that 
brings us together, how rare is this opportunity of 
greeting and how high is the plane of our fellowship. 

But only for a moment let this distinction be 
kept in mind. Soon let us sink beneath the lines 
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of geography, politics, creeds and race, and settle 
into the profound consciousness that we are here as 
brothers and sisters in the great family of man, little 
children in the household of our Father, fellow-seek- 
ers after light, fellow-workers for the right, fellow- 
worshipers at that universal shrine whereon brood 
the eternal sanctities that are revealed through 
Knowledge, Justice, Love and Reverence. 

Friends, thirty-four years ago I was a member of 
another delegation that visited the city of Nash- 
ville. I was then, as now, a citizen in a White City 
that gleamed in the moonlight on these very hills, 
and then, as now, the citizens of Tennessee and the 
sunny South turned out to greet that delegation. 
The greeting was noisy, demonstrative, enthusiastic, 
and the response then, as now, threatened to lodge 
in the throat and did cause the knees to tremble of 
at least one person receiving it. There are others 
of you who remember that congress of 1864, under 
the joint management of General Thomas and 
General Hood. Looking at that congress through 
the perspective of thirty-four years, listening to the 
reports thereof across the chasm of a generation of 
human lives, we now know that the discord and 
terrors, the opposition and fearful carnage were 
fused into a harmony by the common earnestness 
that animated both guest and host at that time. 
Now we know that both wrought mightily for 
manhood and progress, because both invested their 
all in the bank of sincerity. Both were inspired by 
the divine fervor which leads men to die for what 
they deem right, both made along lines they knew 
not of for peace, progress, and prosperity. Through 
the smoke of battle we grope our way to the great 
unities of life and the permanent harmonies upon 
which rests this great nation, and which these colors 
of the American flag symbolize to-day. 

Now, as then, the superficial observer may inter- 
pret our coming as a resumption of hostilities. 
There are those who may welcome us now as then 
with the shrapnel, shell, and red-hot solid shot 
thrown out of theological cannon, aimed and fired 
by dogmatic hands. We recognize even in that 
greeting and that opposition the iron glove which 
encloses the warm hand of love, for the earnestness 
of the opposition, the sincerity of the dissent, are the 
redeeming graces that make of them our best 
friends and most valiant helpers. 

Friends, we come here in the interest not of doc- 
trine or of dogma; we come not to provoke disputa- 
tions or to disturb the helpful relations which any 
soul may have established between himself and his 
fellows or himself and his God. We do come here 
to move the previous question of character, toward 
which all creeds must contribute; of conduct, which 
is the test of all doctrines. We are here to recon- 
cile science, which discovers the will of God in 
nature, to religion, which is the search for the will 
of God in human nature. We are here to join cul- 
ture and religion in the bonds of holy matrimony. 

Literature and art must go hnnd in hand with 
piety, else both are defeated and fail. We are here 
to demonstrate the fact that Christian, Jew, and 
pagan may come together in the house of the Lord 
and sit down at the common table of the Most 
High, when they leave behind them the superficial 
things that divide and bring with them only the fun- 


damental things that unite. We come here to help 


along the day when politics and religion shall recog- 
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nize each other as twin sisters and co-workers. We 
want to make a free church anda holy state. In 
this work Catholic, Episcopalian, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Unitarian, and heretic can join. They have 
a common investment. 

Believing, then, in these creed unities, rejoicing in 
all the things that tend to combine the races of 
men, that knit together human souls into a common 
web of conscious life, it is no wonder that out of 
the deep places of our hearts we thank you for this 
cordial welcome. 

Citizens of Nashville, some of us owe you some- 
thing for courtesies received long ago. I myself 
have carried in my heart a grateful sense of debt 
for several cedar rails which were a great comfort to 
me thirty-four years ago. Let me confess | 
had to borrow without the consent of the owner, 
but I would not have taken the cedar rails if your 
cordwood had not run out. Now we come to pay 
our debt of love in love. I hope that the words 
uttered here will be as kindling as the rails; that 
they will give forth warmth as genial, and that they 
will fill the air with a fragrance as sweet. Bless- 
ings on the White City of 1897 that now settles in 
glory onthe old camp grounds of 1864! Blessings 
on this city resplendent in its electric light which 
shines with the glory of heaven on heights which 
thirty-five years ago were terrible with the glare of 
musketry and roar of cannon, awful and sulphurous 
with the terrors of hell itself. 

These terrors are gone, never under God to return 
again. These gloriessare here now, under God for- 
ever to remain in the quickened minds, purified af- 


. fections, sanctified lives that will spring from this 


double exhibit of the high products of the human 
hand and the human.mind, the product of brain and 
the product of brawn, the achievements of the 
shop and the laboratory alongside of the achieve- 
ments of the study and the library. May this 
double exhibit grow, and in another hundred years 
from now, when Tennessee celebrates its second 
centennial with a greater exposition, the world will 
find itself a long way nearer that triumph which 
is surely coming, 

When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle-flags 

are furled 

In the Parliament of men, the federation of the world, 

When the common sense of most will hold a fretful realm in 


awe, 
And the kindly earth will slumber, lapt in universal law,” 


Do your utmost to revive the regenerating pow- 
ers that are within you, and put them to the task of 
making the material and moral world what it should 
be. You ridicule the idea of a divine providence; 
but somebody must provide; be a providence your- 
self in your own place, and after your own fashion, 
a human providence, watchful, careful, helpful, kind; 
show humanity that man has the capacity in himself 
for supplying his own necessities; logic compels you 
to look up, not down, to rank yourself with the 
affirmers, not with the destroyers, with the worship- 
ers, not with the desecrators. 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


Of Goethe’s belief I further remark only that he 
held to immortality on the ground of fitness—so 
valuable a force as man could not be dispensed with 
in the economy of nature, to the dignity and worth 
of man and to the morality of beauty and feeling as 
over against the morality of law.—Samuel Plants in 
Northwestern Chnisttan Advocate. 
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The Boston Browning Society Papers.* 


A course of papers that included those presented 
in this handsome volume could well afford a good 
many of an inferior quality; the average must still 
have been remarkably good. If we have any criti- 
cism to make upon the collection as a whole it is 
that Browning is considered too much as a philoso- 
pher and psychologist and not sufficiently as a poet, 
which above all things we believe he was, believing 
also that if he is to enjoy any heritage of fame it 
will be as a poet and not as a psychologist or casu- 
ist. One thing that conduces to this impression of. 
over-emphasis on Browning's metaphysics and psy- 
chology is the more general preference that we 
seem to find as we pass from article to article for 
the later poems, those subsequent to ‘t The Ring 
and the Book.” There are those who like Brown- 
ing very much because they do not like poetry, 
and these will yenerally be found battening with 
enthusiasm on the most psychological of his poems 
and especially on those he wrote when the reflective 
element in his genius had pushed the poet from his 
seat. Of course these distinctions must not be 
taken too rigidly; cannot be, when we remember 
that, who would, could hear Sordello’s — story 
told quite early in the first half of the poet’s long 
and checkered reign. Moreover, while the empha- 
sis of these papers seems to us to be unduly on the 
psychologic Browning, his rea? poetry receives much 
happy recognition. 

And this, too,—a circumstance of great import- 
ance, calling for much commendation,—without any 
conspicuous tendency to that abject and fulsome 
praise which has vitiated so much of the admiration 
which Browning has received. Here is no disposi- 
tion to find beauties and wonders everywhere,— 
often where the judicious critic is obliged to grieve 
over some miserable cacophany or some stretch of 
verse that is neither good as poetry or prose. In 
general the tone is that of sound discrimination and 
a modest self-respect. Mr. Higginson comes first 
with a brief ‘“ Biography of Browning’s Fame.”’ 
We should have had some fuller account of its vicis- 
situdes and of the circumstances that rescued him 
fram the oblivion of 1860,and set him on the heights, 
twenty years further along. Next we have Profes- 
sor Roy ce’s study of Browning's theism, a paper 
written with great clearness, bringing out fully and 
comprehensively Browning antithesis and reconcilia- 
tion of God as power and love. The reconciliation 
is by divine incarnation in humanity, but not, as the 
orthodox devotee of Browning would fain believe, 
by an individual incarnation in Jesus; rather by a 
universal incarnation in humanity. * Browning's 
Art in Monologue,” by Percy Stickney Grant, is the 
fullest expression of! what comes out in several 
papers ina less degree—the persuasion that as a 
monologuist Browning was at once stronger and 
weaker than anywhere else. It was his tendency to 
monologue that handicapped him miserably as a 
dramatic poet. Rev. Charles G. Ames writes upon 
‘Caliban upon Satebos,’’ with vivid force, the 
preacher coming out strongly in the concluding 
pages which are no worse for that. He finds Cali- 


*Se'ected to represent the work of the Society from 1886 to 1897. New 
York. The Macmillan Company, 1897. Royal 8vo. -Cloth. $3.00. 
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ban making his lair in many a comfortable life. 
‘Not only in certain forms of religious literature 
and in hymn or prayer, we may hear the Calibanic 
note of self- pape paghen or W hining, but in how many 
of our daily moods we may detect some of the same 
coloring matter.’ eis George Willis Cooke writes 
with much delicate appreciation of ‘ Browning’s 

Theory of Romantic Love,” incidentally, perhaps, 
crediting chivalric love with a. higher character than 
it actually possessed; certainly if Vernon Lee is an 
authority upon this head. 

We cannot speak particularly of each separate 
paper, nor at all as we should like to of Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones's ‘‘ The Uncalculating Soul,” an ex- 
tremely characteristic paper, nor of Henry Jones’s 
“ Brow ning as a Dramatic Poet,” the best presenta- 
tion of the subject we have ever seen. William J. 
Rolfe writes with the ability of an expert of 
‘‘Browning’s Mastery of Rhyme.’ Mr. Latimer’s 
‘A Browning Monologue,’ is misnamed, for it is a 
Latimer monologue about Browning’s use of imag- 
ery which we find a sparing one, a judgment that 
we shall have to think about before falling in with 
it. Mr. Chadwick has a paper upon ‘Luria,” a 
beautiful subject, the treatment of which would 
have been much more successful if the writer could 
have made it so, no doubt. Professor Royce con- 
tributes a second paper on “ Paracelsus,’ and Pro- 
fessor Everett one on ‘“Sordello,” which, with much 
incidental appreciation, is a deprecation in the 
main. Mr. Bradford’s ‘ Return of the Druses,’’ 
must be regarded as another. Mr. Hornbrooke has 

a good subject in ‘ Mr. Sludge, the Medium,” and 
meet it skilfully. Greek and other classical im- 
plications of Browning’s poetry are considered by 
Messrs. Lawton, Cumming’s, Moxom, and Miss Vida 
Scudder. Mrs. Emma Endicott Marean, the Libra- 
rian of the Boston Browning Society, whose recent 

catalogue of the society's Browning literature is an 
achievement worthy of the highest praise, makes a 
yvood end of the volume in hand with a paper en- 
titled ‘‘ The Nature Element in Browning's Poetry.” 
Speaking comparatively, she finds that “with him 
nature is less a means of ornamentation than it is 
with Tennyson, less a source of personal enjoyment 
and universal revelation than with Emerson, less a 
refuge or anodyne for pain than it is with Arnold.” 
Taking it as a whole we commend the volume heart- 
ily to all lovers of Browning, and especially to all 
classes organized for the study of his poetry. It 
will send many of those who love him best back to 
his pages with a fresh capacity for the enjoyment 
of whatever is best in him as a thinker and as a 
poet. J. W. C. 


The Conception of God.* 


We have here the first volume of the projected 
publications of the Philosophical Union of the Uni- 
versity of California; the second, Professor Watson's 
“Christianity and Idealism,” having appeared in 
advance of the first. Much of the book was pub- 
lished in a pamphlet in £895, and attracted wide at- 
tention among philosophical students. Professor 
Royce now contributes a supplement more elaborate 
than his original essay, and Professor Howison, one 
of the disputants, reviews the whole discussion inan 

Ss poerecenes discussion of the nature of the Divine idea as a demon- 
“a 


reali 7 Josiah Royce and others, New York. The Macmillan 
r 


Company, 1 own, 8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 
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extended preface, which enables him to get in the 
last word in reply to the supplement of Professor 
Royce. There could not be a better review of the 
book than this preface, at least from Professor How- 
ison’s point of view, which is that of the anti- 
monist, the dualistic theist, whose resolution is bent 
above all things on saving man as a moral being, 
more even than the necessitated product of a divine 
beneficence. 

The discussion is one of the most remarkable, 
serious, and fundamental that have been published 
in our time. Professor Royce’s essay is the most 
difficult pe of thinking he ever has made public, 
and if it were necessary, in order to believe in God, 
to believe in him upon these grounds, the believers 
would be few. The other disputants are Professor 
Joseph Le Conte, Professor Mezes, of the University 
of Texas, and Professor Howison, of the University 
of California. As to the fundamental question, Is 
the belief in a personal God a valid belief? all the 
speakers maintain an affirmative position. But diver- 
gence soon begins. Agreeing pretty well as to what 
must constitute reality, they differ widely as to what 
constitutes the reality of a being deserving to be 

called divine. First, as to whether Professor Royce’s 

conception is what he thinks it is—the conception of 
a personal God—Professors Mezes and Howison 
maintain a negative, while Professor Le Conte, with- 
out venturing a judgment, offers a line of argument 
entirely different from Professor Royce’s, an argu- 
ment that is strictly evolutional. Second, as to 
whether Professor Royce’s conception is compatible 
with man’s moral freedom, Professor Mezes main- 
tains an affirmative and Professor Howison a nega- 
tive, while Professor Le Conte offers a mediating 
theory, conjoining the doctrine of God as immanent 
in nature with the conception of man as ultimately 
a tree intelligence, extricated from nature by evolu- 
tion, and becoming self-active and immortal. The 
main interest of the discussion, however, centers in 
the difference between Prof. Howison and Professor 
Koyce upon this point, the former maintaining that 
there is a chasm, incapable of closure, between the 
immanence of God, as conceived by _ Professor 
Koyce, and the real personality of human beings. 
Professor Howison maintains this position with great 
ability, and it is one to which our liberal preachers 
should give careful heed. Among these the ten- 
dency has been strongly in the direction of an imma- 
hent monism, pantheism. No doubt, at the same 
time, they have insisted upon human freedom, else 
would they find their occupation gone; but have 
they done this with logical consistency ? Pantheism 
is immensely attractive from the poetic side, but be- 
cause its moral corollary is necessarian, it may well 
give the thoughtful preacher pause. Professor 
Roy ce, in his supplementary essay, endeavors to 
relieve his doctrine from the objections heaped upon 
it by Professor Howison, arguing that human per- 
sonality, conceived as self-conscious individuality, 
flows directly from his conception of God, but Pro- 
fessor Howison contends that the human self, when 
considered as a part of the divine self, has no real 
freedom, no true personality. 

The subject j is atremendously interesting and im- 
portant one, handled by all the disputants with great 
ability. The book can be warmly recommended as 
an intellectual gymnastic of the most exacting qual- 
ity. It can also be recommended as a reproof for 


~ 


intellectual immodesty. Judged by the standards of 
this great discussion, what baby-talk is that of the 
majority of our pulpit- philosophers! And where 
men of such ability and training as these disputants 
cannot agree concerning those things which are fun- 
damental to our conduct every day and every hour, 
does it not seem that God must have “ provided 
some better thing for us” than the tenuities of phi- 
losophy or science if he is truly God and. expects 
us to believe in him in any real heart-moving and 
life-shaping fashion? J. W. ¢, 


The Story of the Atmosphere.* 


We have received and carefully examined a little 
book entitled ‘The Story of the Atmosphere,” by 
Douglas Archibald, Fellow of the emerge 
Society of London. This book is one of a series 
of ‘‘ Useful Stories,’’ by different authors, stellen 
with various branches of knowledge, in simple, un- 
technical language. It is, it seems to us a very suc- 
cessful effort to popularize one branch of science, 
and bring to the reader’s notice the latest discover- 
ies, and the most generally accepted hypothesis 
about what is not yet certainly known. It is grati- 
fying also, to find that such great authority as 
Douglas Archibald, has faith in the airship of the 
near future, though he seems to intimate that we 
will have to cultivate a sixth sense, that of balanc- 
ing ourselves in the unstable air, before we will be a 
success as “ high flyers.” 

The story of the atmosphere is a_ fascinating 
story, but is by no means light or easy reading. Its 
demonstration and explanation of the great storm 
movements, the definition of such terms as cyclone 
and tornado, commonly confused as synonymous, 
but totally different. The general idea it gives us 
of the fundamental principles upon which the 
weather bureau bases its prognostications, and the 
lucid explanation of those ‘insane ” lines on the 
weather map, make it a valuable and desirable book 
to the farmer, teacher or any person whose business 
is in any way dependent on the weather. R. L. J. 


I cannot do better in introducing our friend Dr. 
Holbrook’s new book, ‘“‘ Stirpiculture,”’ than to give 
you the contents of one chapter. It is headed ** A 
Theoretical Baby.”’ Its contents are: Our First 
Baby; We Had Theories; What Some of Them 
Were; My Wife’s Love for Me; My Sentiments; 
The Child’s Easy Birth; Mother’s Rapid Convales- 
cence; The Child’s First Bath; Forming Good 
Habits Early; No Crying at Night; Never Rocked 
to Sleep; His Bed; Keeping the Stomach and 
Bowels Right; Colic, Irritability, and the Necessity 
for Diapers Eliminated; Number of Meals Daily; 
The Infant’s Clothing; At One Year Old; Teething 
Gives Little Trouble; Requires Considerable Water; 
Learning to Creep, Stand, Walk, and Talk by His 
Own Efforts; Invents His Own Amusements; Com- 
panionship with Parents; Mothering; Learning Selt- 
Control; Obedience; Playmates. This is a little 
volume of solid worth—one of the few that | place 
within easy reach of my right hand, to be used fre- 
quently when I have an hour of leisure. The spirit 
is ennobling and helpful. Those who desire to rear 
noble families cannot do better than make a study 
of Stirpiculture. E. P. P. 


*(New York, D. Appleton & Co,, 72 Fifth Avenue, 40c.) 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


sl 


Helps to High Living. 
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Rest and Beauty. 


Good health is of vastly more importance than 
intellectuality. I believe that sheer weariness causes 
more trouble in the world than it ever gets blamed 
for. A rested person, other things being right, is a 
pleasant one, while a tired person is almost sure to 


SUNDAY. ‘The small and sweet surprises in life’s field of 
daily labor come through an infinite purpose of love. 

MONDAY. It is easy to applaud success, but often better to 
prophesy it, and thus to encourage and secure it. 

TUESDAY. By a little forethought we may learn to share 
our handfuls. 

WEDNESDAY. The unexpected overflow may give more 
pleasure than the whole of the even measure. 
TUURSDAY. The blessed contagion of cheerfulness is a 

good thing to spread, 
FRIDAY. Let us build nests of pleasant thoughts and abide 
therein. 
SATURDAY. There is no life without its windows, 
JuL1A H, JOHNSON. 


The New Baby. 


There came to port, last Sunday night, 
The queerest little craft, 

Without an inch of rigging on; 
| looked, and looked, and laughed. 


[It seemed so curious that she 
Should cross the unknown water, 

And moor herself right in my room, 
My daughter, O my daughter! 


She has no manifest but this, 
No flag floats o’er the water, 

She ’s too new for the British Lloyds— 
My daughter, O my daughter ! 


Ring out, wild bells, and tamed ones too! 
Ring out the lover’s moon! 

Ring in the little worsted socks! 
Ring in the bib and spoon! 


Ring out the muse! ring in the nurse! 
Ring in the milk and water! 
Away with paper, pen, and jink— 
My daughter, O my daughter ! 
GEORGE W, CABLE, 


Making Flags. 


All flags used in the United States navy are made 
by women at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. In the 
great sewing room in building No. 7, from twenty 
to thirty women are assembled to work on the flags. 
Not only are our Own Stars and Stripes made by 
them, but also the flags of every nation in whose 
waters our vessels sail. Some of the women 
grow old in the service, for the workers in the 
department are preferred for their skill as needle- 
workers and not on account of partisan influence. 
The change of administration has no effect upon 
these women. Year after year they sew the stripes 
together, and the stars to position on the blue firma- 
ment in the corner of the flag. They embroider 
the Chinese dragon, and applique the fantastic sym- 
bols used in flags of other nations. Every star 
shows a certain number of stitches to the inch, and 
the work receives rigid inspection. The work lasts 
all the year round, and there is no fluctuation in the 
wages paid.—Selected. 


—_———__—_—_— 
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Little M— went into the parlor to entertain a 
visitor while her mother was getting ready to come 
down stairs. To show herself quite up to times she 
said: ‘* Do you find much difference in prices when 
you are shopping since the wesc bill passed? ”’ 
—kachange. 


a few sharp words, 
Rest often, and rest in the right way, if you would 
keep your eyes bright and your complexion fresh. 


be cross. Many a family wrangle has started from 
caused by overstrained nerves. 


Many people think they cannot afford to lie down 


in the daytime, or if they do that they must im- 
prove the time by reading. 
economy of time. 
ing is well done, and so the time spent is practically 
wasted. 
does not waste time; 
that pays big dividends. 
color and good temper of a rested person are to 
a home worth many times what the sewing, or 
embroidering, or crocheting, or even reading, ac- 
complished in the same amount of time, could ever 
possibly be worth. 


It isa false idea of the 
Neither the reading nor the rest- 


But to take little rests — lying down— 
it is time invested in a way 


The bright eyes, and good 


—RosrE THORNE, 2” Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The Scarecrow. 


The farmer looked ai his cherry-tree, 
With thick buds clustered on every bough; 
‘“T wish I could cheat the robins,” said he; 
“Tf somebody only would show me how !”’ 
He fashioned a scarecrow tattered and torn— 
Oh, 'twas a horrible thing to see! 
And very early, one summer morn, 
He set it up in his cherry-tree. 


The robins, who watched him every day,— 

Heads held aslant, keen eyes so bright!— 
Surveying the monster, began to say, 

a Why should this monster our prospects blight? 
Ile never moves round for the roughest weather, 

He’s a harmless, comical, tough old fellow; 
Let’s all go into the tree together, 


For he won't budge till the fruit is mellow!” 


So up they flew,and the sauciest pair 
Mid the shady branches peered and perked, 
Selected a spot with the utmost care, 
And all day merrily sang and worked. 
And where do you think they built their nest? 
In the scarecrow’s pocket, if you please, 
That, half concealed on his ragged breast, 
Made a charming covert of safety and ease. 


By the time the cherries were ruby red, 

A thriving family, hungry and brisk, 
The whole day long on the ripe fruit fed; 

"Twas so convenient! ‘They ran no risk! 
Until the children were ready to fly, 

All undisturbed they lived in the tree; 
For nobody thought to look at the Guy 


For a robin’s flourishing family! 
Celta Thaxter. 


et 


A love of nature, as John Burroughs says, 1s 
never to be cultivated by “dumping a lot of bare 
facts on children.” ‘‘ To make it a task,” he says, 
‘there’s no good in that. Let children soak them- 
selves in the atmosphere of nature. Don’t stick it 
on the outside. Let them absorb it. What we 
want is the love of these things. If we have that 
it deepens our enjoyment of life.” 


‘Any one can carry his burden, however heavy, 
till nightfall. Any one can do his work, however 
hard, for one day. Any one can live sweetly, pa- 
tiently, lovingly, purely, till the sun goes down. 
And this is all that life ever really means.’ 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The lVorld 18 my Country; To do 
good 1s my Religion.” 


CHicaGco, UNITtTy CHURCH,—Services 
at Unity Church were resumed on 
October roth, Mr. Gould filling the pul- 
pit on that date, while Robert Collyer 
will occupy it for the succeeding four 
Sundays. Reports at the meeting of 
the society held October sth showed a 
considerable increase in the coming 
year’s income from pew rentals over 
that of the past year or two, so that 
there is renewed courage and a deter- 
mination to increase the usefulness of 
Unity still further. Steps have also 
been taken to replenish the dwindling 
coffers of the Unity Industrial School 
on Elm Street, so as to avoid any break 
in the school and settlement work car- 
ried on there under the auspices of the 
church. The Sunday-school began 
its sessions on the 17th, and the Young 
People’s Club has already had its first 
fall meeting, at which steps were taken 
toward outlining the coming season’s 
work of the club. All told it looks as if 
Unity would show even more activity, 
and that of a most helpful kind, than it 
has done for many years past. S. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu. All Souls’ 
Church, of this city, which has become 
the Church of Unitarians and nameless 
Liberals, as well as Universalists, under 
Whose auspices it has been carried on 
for nearly fifty years, seems to have 
taken on new life in broadening its fel- 
lowship and interests. The new pastor, 
Rev. Leslie W. Sprague, who comes 
here from Church of the Unity in. Bos- 
ton, has been greeted for six Sundays 
With audiences that have filled the 
church. Without solicitation sixty-two 
new sittings have been rented in six 
weeks, which places the finances upon a 
secure basis. 


Mr. Sprague issues a weekly bulletin 


With taking quotations and the interest-. 


ing items not only of his own parish but 
of the general work, with full list of 
committees, etc. A recent Sunday 
morning topic was, ‘Shall We Say All 


that We Think About Religious Mat- 
ters?” 

Thursday evening, October 7th, fol- 
lowing a parish supper, a meeting was 
held in the church and addresses made 
by Rev. E. L. Rexford, D. D., of Colum- 
bus, who took occasion to highly com- 
mend the action of this church in widen- 
ing its constituency, and with numerous 
and apt illustrations portrayed how in 
the Mississippi Valley there are at least 
sco cities and towns now with no liberal 
churches or only very ineffective ones, 
which by such combination of liberal 
forces, might be graced with strong and 
useful liberal churches, Dr. Rexford 
left a deep impresson on all who heard 
him and helped to consummate the dream 
of unity. 

Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, of Manistee, 
followed with an able and eloquent ad- 
dress upon the necessity of personal 
character, breadth and inclusiveness of 
spirit and aim, if men are to work to- 
gether for these things. 

On Friday night Rev. Leslie W. 
Sprague was installed as pastor of the 
church. Rey. Marion D. Shutter, D.D., 
was announced for the sermon, but a 
wreck of a freight train delayed him so 
that he could not make connections and 
reach this city. In his absence Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes was pressed into that 
part of the service, and, with short 
notice, delivered a sermon of such 
breadth and eloquence that it will not 
soon be forgotten. Rev. Lee 8S, McCol- 
lester, of Detroit, gave the address of 
welcome tothe pastor. His word was 
born of the forward look and filled with 
hope. Mr. McCollester also gave the in- 
stallation prayer. Rev. P. W. Illman 
delivered an address to the parish, which 
contained many wise injunctions needed 
in all churches. One specially gratify- 
ing feature of the service was the pres- 
ence of the two leading evangelical 
ministers of the city. Rev. J, Herman 
Randall, of the Baptist church, read the 
scripture and offered the opening prayer, 
ard Rev. Mr. Bradley, of the Park Con- 
gregational church, delivered an address 
of welcome to the new pastor, Alto- 
gether, the liberal people of Grand Rap- 
ids feel that a challenge to higher efforts 
and deeper fraternity has been given 
them, and that they must not falter, 
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Deafness Cannot be Cured 


By local applications, as they cannot reach the 
disexsed portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness. and that is by constitu- 
tiona! remedies. Deufness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets intlamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, 
and when it is entirely closed Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be taken 
out and this tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine cases out 
of ten are caused by catarrh. which is nothing 
but an inflamed condition of the mucous. sur. 
faces, 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case 
of Deafness (Gaused by catarrh) that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for cireulars, 
free, 

kr. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, ©. 
Re Sold by Druggists, 75c, 


Books Received. 


Bricur Tureaps. By Julia H. John 
ston. Thomas Y. CrowellX Co. $0.75. 


THREE PARTNERS OR THE BIG STRIKE 
ON H&kavy Trer Hitt. By Bret Harte. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


A BROWNING COURTSHIP AND OTHER 
STORIES. Eliza Orme White. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


GLEANINGS IN Buppua = FIELDs: 
Studies of Hand and Soul in the Far 
East. By Lafcadio Hearn. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, $1.25. 


NaTuRe’s Diary, Compiled by Fran- 
cis H. Allen. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25. 

FROM THE OLD FAITH TO THE NEw, I’. 

E. Vizard, Philip Green, London. 

pp. 136. TS. 


THe SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ‘TEACHINGS 
oF Jesus, by R. A. Armstrong, B. A. 
Philip Green, London. Is. 


THE Boston BROWNING SOcIETY 
PAPERS FROM 1886-97. Macmillan Co., 
New York. pp. 403. $3.00. 


A Confession. 


An Old Coffee-Drinker Tells How It 
Affects Him. 


Many people imagine that the power 
of the intellect is increased by the use 
of coffee. ‘The testimony of a man with 
originally good intellect and moral 
powers, as to its effect upon mind and 
morals will be of value. “When | 
awake,” he says, “I have the intelligence 
and activity of an oyster, but immedi- 
ately after coffee, stores of memory leap, 
so to speak, to the tongue, and talkatiye- 
ness, haste, and the letting slip some- 
thing we should not have mentioned are 
often the consequences. Moderation and 
prudence are always wanting. The cold, 
reflective seriousness of our forefathers, 
the solid firmness of their wills, resolu- 
tions, and judgment, the duration of 
their speedy but powerful and judicious 
bodily movements—all this noble origi- 
nal impress of our natures disappears 
before this medicinal beverage, and gives 
way to over-hasty attempts, rash resolu- 
tions, immature decisions, levity and 
fickleness, talkativeness, inconsistency, 
and rapid mobility of the muscles,” 

Postum Cereal Food Coffee serves the 
user with a delicious morning beverage, 
with the color of the finest rich Mocha 
when boiled /z// 15 minutes after boiling 
commences, It is made from nature’s 
cereals, and can be digested by infants 
or adults. It is a pure liquid food and 
furnishes the elements needed by nature 
to rebuild the gray matter in the nerve 
centers. | 

Concoctions sold as “Cereal Coffee” 
contain injurious ingredients. Genuine 
packages of Postum have red seals and 
the words, “It makes red blood” there- 
on. 
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The Hillside Home School and Its Surroundings 
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‘« The eng Walers spring and flow, 
The trees with leaves of healing grow.” 


LLUATED on a farm of one hundred acres, well stocked and highly 


cultivated, with barns, gardens, water-works, etc. Lhe purest water, 


drawn from deep wells in the potsdam sandstone, is supplied in abund. 


ance. Special attention 1s olven to the 
sanitary condition of the School and to the physical well- 


being of the pupils. The School is surrounded by sympa- 


thetic neighbors. It is three miles from a railroad station, 
in the beautiful bluff country of Wisconsin; thirty-five miles 
west. of Madison ; 


133 miles west of 


Milwaukee; 218 
miles from Chicago 
on the FPF. du C. a — RN 
Division of the =i iiiai ae 
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Telegraph Station, 


SPRING GREEN; Post- 
office, HIListpr, Wis. 

Pupils of both 
sexes and all ages 
received. The School ison the accredited list of the Wis- 
consin University. Students prepared to enter college or 
for life. The course includes manual training in carpen- 
ter and blacksmith shops, Progressive methods pursued. 
The limited number of pupils, and large number of 


teachers, ensure the maximum of personal supervision. 


Terms Reasonable. LLOYD-JONES SISTERS 


PRINCIPALS AND PROPRIETORS 


ALA 


The Hillside Home School and Unity Chapel 
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30” PROFIT PER ANNUM 
is assured, and chance for large further gains offered by the United States Tunnel, Mining, Milling, Drain- 
age, and Transportation Company, of Idaho Springs, Colorado. This Company now offers for sale to 
shrewd investors a limited amount of treasury stock (par value $1.00 per share), at 50 cents on the dollar. ¢ 
All money thus obtained will be applied to the rapid development of the tunnel, erection of mill and smelt- 
ing machinery, electric light works, etc. 

The Company owns (1) the United States Tunnel, secured by U. S. laws, situated in Clear Creek and 
Gilpin Counties, Colorado. The tunnel begins at Hukill Gulch, half a mile from the town of Idaho Springs 
(36 miles by railroad from Denver), and runs through Bellevue Mountain, under the rich group of mines at 
the head of Virginia Canon, across the most productive part of Russell District, through the very heart of ¢ 
Quartz Hill, and into the midst of the best mines of Gunnell and Eureka. The entire distance is three and 
a quarter miles, and from mouth to terminus the tunnel runs through continuous gold-producing territory, 
found in true fissure veins. Of the gold-bearing veins directly crossed by the tunnel, 114 have been already ¢ 
developed and patented, and as many more have been discovered and worked. It has already cut two blind 
lodes, which assay well in gold, and will pay for working. Work on the tunnel was begun in 1895, and has 


been continued since. 500 feet have been already completed, and a railroad tramway has been laid the full ¢ 
distance. The United States Tunnel isa : | 


TUNNEL THROUCH A COLD MOUNTAIN 


for Bellevue Mountain undoubtedly is the richest gold district in the world. 

(2) Fifteen Mines, each 1,500 feet on the lode by 150 feet in width, located on the line of the tunnel. 
Ore rich in gold has already been struck in several of these mines, and the Omaha, Wabash, Big Four, and’ 
Gazette are particularly promising. They have each shafts from 15 to 20 feet deep, and the veins thereon 
are from four to five feet wide, and assay from $7.00 to $21.00 in gold. (3) The mill site, consisting of 53 
acres of patented ground, immediately adjoining the town of Idaho Springs, and close to the Colorado Central 
Railroad. This site is ample for mills, smelting and all other purposes... (4) Water privileges covering the 
water rights on South Clear and Chicago Creek, giving 200 horse power, sufficient for all company purposes. 

» The objects of the Company are: (1) Toafford much better facilities for economically working rich mines 
along theline ofthetunnel. (2) To discover, cross cut and work newly discovered lodes. (3) Toerect stamps 
and concentrating mills and smelting works on the Company’s mill site for the treatment and reduction of 
ores, both from the Company’s mines and from other mines connected with the tunnel. (4) To furnish 
electric light, electric and other power to the various mines along the line of the tunnel. (5) To transport to 
the mines timber, mine supplies and workmen. Working a rich district through a shaft is like making a 
hole in the roof of a well-filled barn, and by means of a ladder carrying out the wheat, corn, horses, sleds, 
etc. Atunnel affords an entrance /ike a barn door, and the minerals may be éasily extracted by its means. 


BETTER THAN KLONDIKE. 


None of the numerous Klondike companies now asking for the hard earned savings of the American 
public have anything more tangible to offer than an expedition sent out to discover claims. We. offer 


h SURELY A SAFE CONSERVATIVE BUSINESS, PERHAPS A BONANZA. 


Clear Creek and Gilpin Counties, in Colorado, produced precious metals in the past five years valued at 
$29,253,635, according to the official statistics, 70% of this being in gold. The United States Tunnel cross cuts 
) mines that produced 45% of this, or $13,500,000. 

Instead of working from the surface of the mountain, these mines can conduct all operations from the 
tunnel at a tremendous saving in expense. Whereas it now costs $8.53 per ton to produce the gold, a careful 
) estimate shows that, worked through the tunnel, it would cost only $4.77 per ton. Of course, the various 
mines would gladly pay fair royalties to take advantage of this enormous saving. 

Professor S. W. Tyler, the celebrated mining engineer of Denver, Colorado, a graduate of the Universi- 
) ties of Goettingen and Freiburg, Germany, in an exhaustive report on the United States Tunnel, gives the 
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| ) following as a conservative estimate of the yearly revenue and profit of the Company, exclusive of the 
Comipany’s mines: SOURCE. INCOME. PROFIT. 
t ci SAFE Hauling. $613,200 $306,600 PRICE 
° Drainage ; ;' , 50,000 50,000 
bm / AS A Power Supply 100,000 50,000 50 CENTS 
‘ 4 COVERNMENT poyalties §.  . . 100,000 100,000 A SHARE IF 
4 BOND Miiling (1,500 tons daily) 821,250 273,750 _BOUCHT NOW 
Total . $1,684,450 $780, 350 
is ¢ which is sufficient to pay an annual dividend of 15% on the par value of stock, or 30% on the present invest- 
i % ) ment. 15'/ to 30% additional may be confidently expected from the results of working the company’s own 
, mines. 
, RELIABLE, TRUSTWORTHY MANACEMENT. 
Z , The President of the Company is Mr. Edward A. Quintard, the well known President of the Citizens zevings Bank, 
: New York City, and the Directors are E. A. Quintard; F. Baltes, Bank President, New York City; William L. Wood, 
¢ Cashier Bank of Jamaica, Jamaica, N. Y.; Alexander R. Hart, President d Electric Railway Co., Brooklyn, 


Islan 
) N. Y.3 Juan C. Abel, Publisher of the Nickell Magazine, Boston, Mass.; William E, Lown, President Tidal Oil Co., 


New York City; James C, Fagan, Idaho Springs, Colorado; Homer A. Hoit, New York City; Charles E. Jackson, ¢ 
( banker, Middletown, Conn. 


: ) The gentlemen composing the Board of Directors are all men of unquestioned integrity and large busi- 4 

t ness experience in successful ventures, and afford absolute guarantee that the affairs of the Company will be ¢ 

honestly, skilfully, and economically conducted for the benefit of all the stockholders. This Company offers 

) asafe investment, with opportunities for large and steadily increasing profits for an indefinite period, and ‘ 
invites the fullest investigation. It is not an untried scheme, but a legitimate, conservative enterprise. ( 

The stock is fully paid and non-assessable, and subject to no further call. 

HOW TO SUBSCRIBE. For every two shares you wish to purchase, remit $1 by money order, bank § 
check or draft; thus $5 will buy ten shares, $10 will buy twenty shares, etc. Make all checks and drafts ¢ 
payable to William E. Lown, Treasurer. Stock certificates will be sent you by return mail. Write your 
name and address very plainly. Prospectus sent on application, but as amount of stock for sale at the pres- § 
ent price is strictly limited, it is advisable not to delay, but subscribe now. Address the eastern office, 


UNITED STATES TUNNEL, MINING, MILLING, DRAINAGE, AND TRANSPORTATION CO., 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Daily Trains to Colorado, Utah 
and California. 
Commencing at 10 p.m., September 


12th,and every night thereafter at the 
same hour, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


St. Paul Railway train will leave the 
Union Passenger Station (Canal and 


Adams streets, Chicago) with elegantly 
equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with | 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The 
route to Denver is via Omaha and Lin- | 
coln, Nebraska, and is first class in ev- 
ery respect. All the modern facilities of | 
travel are included in this direct route 
to Colorado—the Eldorado of the West. 
The allied lines, composing the route, 
viz., the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway—Chicago to Omaha—and the 
Rock Island and Pacific—Omaha to 
Denver and Colorado Springs—have | 
united to make this the most popular 
' 
| 


route to all points west of the Missouri | 
river. Sleeping car reservations may be | 
made two weeks in advance by calling | 
at the city ticket office of the Chicago, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, No. 95 
Adams street, Chicago, or by letter or 


postal card addressed to C. N. Souther, 
city ticket agent. Telephone, Main 
2190, 


COMFORTINCS. 


A Book of Selections on 


Life and Duty, 
Death and Immortality. 


BY JUDSON FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and devyout- | 


voicing the profoundest emotions of the soul. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1.00 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
CHICAGO. 


“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“* KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


‘* SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED”’ 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


Se 


We want agents, either ladies or gentle- 
men, girls or boys, to work for THE NEW 
UNITY and other publications. No experience 
necessary. Address Alfred C. Clark, 185-187 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


OUR OFFER. 


NEW 


THE UNITY. 
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= Companion Needle a" which contains 24> papers sof gold « eyed 


Are You 
a Good 
Guesser 


If you can solve this 
rebus you get Valu- 
able premiums free, 
If you will Send acorrect solution of above rebus 

we will send absolutely free this beautiful, all liaen 
centerpiece, 12 inches square, vanibssined wampons al:o this useful 


needles in assorted sharps, a lot of toilet pins, darners, hat pins, ete., ani a box of choice perfumery ; 
and best of all Goop READING, a large, 16 page illustrated monthly, household paper will be sent for 


6 mos. 


35 cts. 


¥) iums sent prepaid. 
remittance. 


order 7 bet send your choice of one of these books: 
We refer to the publisher of this paper. 
Address 


Songs’ ‘*Famous Dramatic Recitations.’’ 
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ANOTHER OFFER- 


all for 25 cts, Stamps Or money order 
prefer we Will send the beautiful centerpiece, the gold plated 
“Baby” pin. the gold plated lever collar button and GOOD 
READING 6 mos. for only 30 cts.; or, will send the cenater- 
piece, needie case; the pair of sterling silver plated en- 
ameled link cuff buttons aii GOOD READING 6 mos. for only 
-will send ceiterpiece, collar 
button, sterling silver thimble (extra heavy and beautiful 
design) and GOOD READING 6 mos. for only 45c. All prem 
Solution of rebus must accompany 
f you will mention this paper W hen you 


lf you 


“156 Popular 
Order at once. 
GOOD READING, Cleveland, 0. 


‘American Family Cook Book,”’ 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 


HOME SEEKERS 


The Florida Land & Lumber Co. owns and controls some 200,000 acres of Land 


in North Western Florida. 


wish a home in an equable climate at a very reasonable price. 
in the counties of Holmes, Washington, 
Pure freestone Spring-water abounds every 
underlaid with 
raising of Fruit and Vegetables. 
Railroad facilities 
Small colonies will be given especially favorable 


situated 
known as the West Florida Highlands. 
where. The Soil is a Sandy Loam, 
especially adapted to the 
purposes is plenty and cheap, 
increased in the near future. 
terms. Call and see us or address, 


We offer very desirable opportunities to those who 


These lands are 
Jackson and Calhoun, and are 
and limestone, and is 
Lumber for building 
and will be greatly 


clay 


are good 


THE FLORIDA LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Room 24, 132 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


Florida Headquarters—Chipley, Washington Co. 


For all expert Dental 
Operations 
call on 


Dr. J. E. Low 


Inventor of 
Crown and Bridge 
Work. 

(Specialist) 
The best work 
at reasonable prices is 
always the cheapest. 


Room 615, First National 
Bank Bldg. 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 

and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthfut Color. 
We Cures scalp diseases & hale falling 


item - 50c, and $1.00 at 
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FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


Of higsee book one English reviewer says. 
‘Thovgh a book of only 211 pages, iv i? there 
is ead tor the mind, adapted to every phase o7 
human thought.” 
Another reviewer says: 
‘*We heartily and confidently commend this 
book as promoting @ do/d, comprehensive, gain 


ative Christianity of a thoroughly practical and 


| 


! 


social nature.”’ 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


< CENTRAL > 


WISSISSIPPD >< VALLEY. > 
<~ ROUTE 


ILLINOIS > CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND Gra 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 


AYLGHT QDPECIAL 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 


see Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
g Oars. See that your ticket between Chicago and 


St “routs Reads via filings entral Railroad. 
lt can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 


[4 1. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill, Cent. R. R., Chicago, Il. 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cieltes in Chicago. 
ALL Souts Cuurcu, corner Oakwood 
soulevard and Langley Avenue, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHiurcu oF THE MessiaAun (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street. W. W, Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street, T. B. Gregory, Minister, 


CHURCH OF THE Sout (Spiritualist), 
Masonic Temple. Mrs. Cora L, V, Rich- 
mond, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Ilampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs, Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


IsAtIAH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33d Street. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner 
Fifty seventh Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
Sunday afternoons and evenings. 


Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universal. 
ist), R.F. Johonnot, Minister. 


ProrpLes’ Cuurcu (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H.W. ‘Thomas; Minister. 


RypER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan Avenue and 64th Street. 
Sunday services If A.M. and 8 P.M,; 
Sunday School, 9:30 A.M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 p.m. Devotional 
Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 p.m. Rey. 
krederick W. Miller, Minister: residence, 
‘The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 


SINAL CONGRECATION (Jewish) Indi- 
ana Avenue and 21tstStreet, E.G, Hirsch, 
Minister. 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 
Steinway Hall. W.M Salter, Lecturer. 


ST. Paut’s Cuurcu (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 25th Street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE  UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewart Avenue and 6sth 
Street. R.A. White, Minister. 


TEMPLE IsRAEL, Memorial Baptist 
Church, Oakwood Boulevard. I, S. 
Moses, Minister, 


THirp UNITARIAN CHuRCH, Lewis 
Institute. ——, Minister. 


UNITARIAN IHLTEADQUARTERS, and other 
Activities, 175 Dearborn Street, room 
93. Open daily. 


Unity Cuurcu (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 
—, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


; ne 
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YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE i: 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


; for THE NEW UNITY and other 
- publications. No experience nec- 
| essary, Address Alfred C. Clark, 

| , | 185-187 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE NEW UNITY October 21, 1897 


Oopyrighted 1897. by WomAN’S WoRLD I’uB, Co., N. Y., infringers will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law 


$300 for Correct Lis 


ALSO A VALUABLE GOLD WATGH AND CHAIN 
IF YOU SEND 10 CORRECT WORDS. 


All Former Offers Eclipsed--No Room for Doubt--Mind what we Say. $300.00 for 
a Full Set of Answers, and a Valuable Watch and Chain if you 
Send at least Ten Correct Words. 


Never before was such a remarkable offer made as this. We, the publishers of Woman’s 
World, deliberately promise to pay $300.00 in cash fora full list of correct answers, and we 
further agree to give an elegant $50 Guarantee American-Made Watch and Chain to you if you 
send at least 0 correct words. How Can We Afford To Dolt? Read and learn our method. We 
intend to obtain over one million regular subscribers for our great magazine Known as Woman’s 
World, and we have determined to spend all the money we have made in the past five years and 
all we shall earn in the next five years, if necessary, to attain this object, because we know that 
after we have made this extraordinary yet far-sighted investment we can easily make a profit ofa 
million dollars a year afterward. We make our calculations upon an enormous scale. We have 
the money, brains and reputation to do it! 


An Instructive and Profitable Contest. 


What you are to do is to supply letters of the alphabet in the places of stars in the list of words given below 
so as to make words that are adapted to the description given atthe right of each set of missing letters, You 
are to make as many words as you can to fit the definitions. but must only supply as many letters as there are 
stars. For example we will tell you that the full answer of No. Lis PENNSYL ANIA, because no other letters 
than E, N, Y, V, N, A, can be supplied to make the name of a State. Again, in No. 9, for example, you must 
make ali the continuations of letters that will give you the name of a President, 1nd in this instance, just to give 
you a*‘tip,”’ we will mention that the Ist two letters in the last name are Mc. Now can you supply the whole name? 


if at First You Don’t Succeed, Try Again. 


Rear in mind, you are to receive &800.00 in cash and a 850.00 Guarantee Watch and Chain if you send 


a full list of answers. or you will receive the $50.00 Watch and Chain (without the cash) if you send at least 
ten correct words. 


Name of Ay 
1. Pk Nx Sk Lt A x 9 ox State in the 9. xKikxwenxnrr rerrnnry 


UnitedStates The name of a man noted for receiving 


F, . *< l Y. 
Another State of the 70,8 & year salary 
2. * E ww E ww E w United States. Name of another Presi 
3 Ww N Ww { Ww | WwW Ti A place in the 10. L os N ww L Went. He was assassinated 
s United States. 
4 B vy x T eo N Another place’in the United 1 1. J Ww Pp i | Name of a distant Country. 
s “ | States. 


5 AXKKXKXXXA A well known Country, full | 72, ; CHi W YvName of another distant Country. 


of patriotism. 
noted army 


A 
6. «x * x ON A large river in America. 13, Wxexxri & GT & Neeneral of about 
7. @x** AG x A place thousands of lllinois & CONTEST SE9. 
. people call their home. 14. Gx F x EE 4 popular kind of drink. 
8 * * se 4 vy Ss WwW ws R Sy Dp A so - orig 
: publication issued in N. Y. City 1 5. Ww A Ww ER Another popular drink. 


Every word needed to make the list complete has been printed millions of times in Geographies, Dictionaries, 
Newspapers and other accessible mediums of information. When you have made as large a list as you can, send 
us your list, with 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscription to Woman’s World. As soon as your letter is 
received, we shall turn the same over to the well-informed committee of examiners, and,if you have sent at least 
ten correct words, we shall send you by express prepaid. our ®50.00 Guarantee American-made Watch and 
Chain, with the understanding that,if you find as represented, you are to become a regular subscriber to 
Woman’s World, in accordance with our arrangements and offer as indicated when we send you the valuable 
60.00 Guarantee Watch and Chain. Furthermore, if the committee decides that you have sent a full correct list, 
you shall receive $800.00 In money, also the $50.00 Watch and Chain. When you send your list of words, don’t 
fail to name your nearest express office as well as post-office address, so the prize may reach you promptly. 
Don't forget to mention whether you want a lady’s or gentleman’s watch. 


YOU WILL WIN A PRIZE OF GOLD! 


RE AD THI S We are thoroughly reliable and our paamcaen has been eatablished for 10 years. 

. lf you send a list of words without enclosing twenty-five cents, your letter will be thrown 
in the waste basket. 1f no one sends us a full list of correct words we will pay the $300.00 to the person sending 
the largest list. While wedo not expect more than one full list, if any. we will divide the ®800.00 equally if 
10 or less pérsons send full lists, thereby guaranteeing at least ®80.00 to each, or if more than ten persons 
send full correct lists we will pay $20.00 in cash tothe others that follow and will give every contestant the 
beautiful and practical watch and chain which we will buy back for $50.00 if not as represen It is under- 
stood that when you get the watch you shall either become a regular subscriber to Woman's World or send 
the watch and chain back tous. It is further understood that if you are dissatisfied with the prize awarded you 


or the manner of conducting any part of this contest, you shall return what you have received and we will pay 
your money back, thereby guaranteeing satisfaction to you. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF A PRIZE BY A LITTLE STUDY. 


This contest is honestly conducted. The only money you need send with your list of words 
is 25 cents, to pay for trial subscription. If you are already a subscriber, be sure to mention it, 
and the new subscription will be extended on the old one. If your list is correct, as per above 
instructions, your prize will be sent by express without delay, and if you don’t feel fully satisfied 
that you have won at least $50.00 worth, then you needn't become a regular subscriber to Woman's 
Werld, although many people imagine that our magazine is interesting only to ladies, it is in reality 
equally interesting to husbands, fathers, brothers and all other members of the family, yet if, you 
desire you may have our magazine sent to afriend while the prize will come to you. Distance from 
New York makes no difference in bringing you your prize of moneyandawatch. People who live in 
far-away States or Provinces have the same opportunity as those who livein New York. Now, ll 
you are interested in grasping this most remarkable offer, send your list at once, with 25 cents, 
silver (carefully wrapped) or 13 two-cent stamps, and your prize will be forwarded promptly. As 


to our reliability we refer you to Clarke’s Bank, 154 Nassua St., N. Y. or to any Mercantile Agency. 
Address, plainly: 


Prize Dept., WOMAN’S WORLD PUB. CO., North William St., New York City, N. Y. 


-_—_—_— 


want agents, ladies or 
gentlemen, girls or boys, to work 


